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(Mis?)-Reading the Divine Names as a Science: 
Aquinas’ Interpretation of the Divine Names 
of (Pseudo) Dionysius Areopagite 

John D. Jones 1 

The construction of theology as a science ( scientia ) is a distinctive 
feature of much Western scholastic theology. St Thomas Aquinas, 
of course, played a fundamental role in this formulation of theol¬ 
ogy. Near the beginning of his Commentary on the Divine Names, 
Aquinas remarks that Dionysius treats the divine names “according 
to the custom of those who skillfully conveyed the sciences 
(artificiose scientias tradideruni).” 2 In this article, I shall consider 
how Aquinas interprets the Divine Names in this way. I shall then 
look at two considerations from a Byzantine/ Orthodox perspective 
that suggest he is misreading the Divine Names and that, in fact, the 
Divine Names is not organized along the lines of a science. 

The article has three parts. In the first, I shall discuss Aquinas’ 
conception of theology as a science and the sense in which he inter¬ 
prets the Divine Names as conveying a science. In the second, I shall 
examine the manner in which Aquinas, following St Albert the 
Great, misses the basic liturgical, hymnological character of the 
Divine Names that provides the more fundamental structure of the 
Divine Names as an ongoing interplay between mystical and ratio¬ 
nal theology. By interpreting the Divine Names according to the 
linear style of a science, developed as body of demonstrative 

1 A version of this article was read at the 40th International Congress on Medieval 
Studies (Western Michigan University, May 2005). I benefited by the comments 
on the version of the article presented at the Congress that were provided by Bogdan 
Bucur, Marquette University Department of Theology. 

2 St Thomas Aquinas, In librum beati Dionysii De divinis nominibus expositi ( CDN ), 
ed.,C. PeraMariettiTaurini, 1950.1.1 [Ml]. References to this work will be to the 
chapter and lectio number of the Commentary as well as the Marietti paragraph 
number in brackets. 
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knowledge, Aquinas presents at best a one-sided picture of the 
structure and purpose of the Divine Names. 

In the third part of the article, I shall examine whether 
Dionysius sets forth Aquinas’ conditions for a perfected science. 
Aquinas argues, as we shall see, that a perfected science of any sub¬ 
ject must be grounded in an understanding or intellection of the 
essence of that subject. Since, however, we have no understanding 
of the essence of God in this life, every science about God is incom¬ 
plete in this life. For Aquinas, therefore, the grounding for a human 
science of God—and indeed the condition for the possibility that 
human reason has not been created in vain—consists in the vision 
of the essence of God enjoyed by the blessed in the next life. I shall, 
however, argue that the Divine Names should be understood as 
compatible with the Byzantine/Orthodox distinction between the 
divine essence and energy and, thus, the concomitant insistence on 
the unknowability of the essence of God for any finite being. 
Accordingly, I shall argue that Aquinas’ attempt to read the Divine 
Names as skillfully conveying a science fails. 

/ 

A science is a body of demonstrative knowledge in which conclu¬ 
sions are syllogistically drawn from first premises that are self- 
evident. 3 The proper starting point for any science about a particu¬ 
lar subject is the essence or nature of that subject. In this life, how¬ 
ever, it seems we cannot have a science about God because we do 
not have a self-evident knowledge of God’s essence. We do not 
know what God is but only what God is not. [This is because the 

3 For Aquinas' general treatment of this matter, see the Summa contra gentiles ( SCG) 
1.3-8 and the Summa theologiae (ST) 1.1, especially articles 2 and 7. Cf also Richard 
Lee, Science and the Singular, and the Question of Theology (New York: Palgrave 
Mcmillan, 2002), 33-59. But see James Weisheipl, “The Meaning of Sacra 
Doctrina in Summa Theologiae I.q.l,” The Thomist 38(1974)1: 79-80. He argues 
that Sacra Doctrina is principally the “original revelation of God to man.... which 
every believer has” and that scholastic theology, as a systematic body of demonstra¬ 
tive knowledge, is a secondary sense of Sacra Doctrina that is consequent upon the 
primary sense. 
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mind can only know the essence of something if it is able form an 
intelligible species of it. But humans can form intelligible species 
only for material beings since our intellect is dependent upon sen¬ 
sation for its knowledge. 4 We cannot form an intelligible species of 
any immaterial being, whether it be an angel or God. Hence, 
whatever knowledge we have of God in this life only properly tells 
us what God is not and not what he is.] 

Aquinas, nevertheless, posits two ways in which we can develop 
a science of God, [although both ways remain incomplete in this 
life]. On the one hand, our science about God is like the science of 
music that receives its first principles from a higher science. As 
music obtains its principles from mathematics, a divine science 
obtains its first principles from revelation. In this way, we have a 
revealed theology that is a subalternated science about God. On the 
other hand, we have a natural or rational theology that is able to 
substitute knowledge of created beings for a knowledge of the 
divine essence given the causal relation between God and them. 
That is, on the basis of a demonstration of the existence of God 
from created things, divine simplicity, and that all created things 
exist in a preeminent manner in God as first cause, we can establish 
a demonstrative knowledge of God—the divine essence—based 
upon the analogical knowledge that exists between created beings 
and God. 6 

Aquinas seems to adopt a broader and a narrower sense of 
revealed theology. In the Summa Contra Gentiles, Aquinas distin¬ 
guishes between two classes of truths about God that are revealed in 
Scripture: those truths that exceed the grasp of human reason and 
those that do not. 7 We can know both kinds of truth through faith 
and, so, the truths attainable by reason are included among the 

4 De veritate 10.11.res. Cf. SCG 1.3. 

3 SCG 1.3. 

6 Of course, we also have negative demonstrations about God, e.g., that God is incor¬ 
poreal, based upon the dissimilarity between God and creatures. 

7 SCG 1.3. 
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truths that can be known by faith. In the Summa Theologiae, how¬ 
ever, Aquinas writes that 

The existence of God and other like truths about God, which 
can be known by natural reason, are not articles of faith, but 
are preambles to the articles; for faith presupposes natural 
knowledge, even as grace presupposes nature, and perfection 
supposes something that can be perfected. 8 

In this sense, revealed theology or sacred doctrine {sacra doctrina ) 
properly concerns only what exceeds human reason, drawing its 
principles from the articles of faith. This suggests that while 
revealed and natural theology have a common subject matter that is 
God, they establish distinct truths about God and draw on differ¬ 
ent principles. 

We see clear evidence of the difference between these two sci¬ 
ences in Aquinas’ works. For example, in Summa Contra Gentiles 
1.12-102, Summa Theologiae 1.2-23 and the Compendium of The¬ 
ology 1.1-36, one finds no references to an article of faith or Scrip¬ 
ture that serve as a premise when Aquinas develops his own posi¬ 
tion. 9 In these texts, Aquinas seems to be engaged in a strictly 
rational metaphysics that does not formally draw on any article of 
faith or Scripture. 10 This procedure stands in stark contrast to the 
treatment of matters such as the Trinity. In such cases, the princi¬ 
ples are drawn from revelation, although Aquinas makes extensive 
use of rational, philosophical arguments and doctrines to explicate 
these matters, e.g., the conception of the persons of the Trinity as 
subsistent relations. 

8 S7T.2.2.adl. But see the Compendium of Theology 35 where Aquinas asserts that 
philosophical truths obtained about God “are assembled in a brief article of our 
Creed, wherein we profess to believe in one God, almighty." A similar comment is 
found at S7TI—II.1.8.ad.l. 

9 In the SCUand ST, this includes the responsio and the replies to the objections for 
the articles covered in these questions. 

10 For contrasting views that this material is theological right from the outset, see 
St Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae la, q. 22, a.l, vol. 1, Introduction and Ap¬ 
pendices by Thomas Gilby (New York: McGraw Hill, 1967), Appendix 6, p. 81, 
and A. N. Williams, The Ground of Union: Deification in Aquinas and?alamos (Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 166. 
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What kind of divine science does Aquinas think that Dionysius 
conveys? If Dionysius was skillfully developing a natural or rational 
theology as a science of God, he should begin with some sort of 
demonstration for the existence of God since the first question to 
be answered about the subject matter of any rational science is 
whether it is (an sit). 

Seeing then that we intend by the way of reason to pursue 
those things about God which human reason is able to inves¬ 
tigate, the first object that offers itself to our consideration 
consists in those things which pertain to God in himself. ... 

Of those things that we need to consider about God in Him¬ 
self, we must give the first place (this being the necessary 
foundation of the whole of this work) to the question of dem¬ 
onstrating that there is a God: for unless this be established, 
all questions about divine things are out of court. 11 

However, at no point in the Commentary on the Divine Names 
does Aquinas cite a text that from the Divine Names that would 
count as a proof for the existence of God nor does he reproach 
Dionysius for the lack of such a proof. This is not surprising, since 
the Divine Names does not in fact offer any real proof for the exis¬ 
tence of God. The closest Dionysius comes to a “proof” is at Divine 
Names 13.2 977C-D, where he sets forth the standard Neopla¬ 
tonic argument for the priority of a one-in-no-way many to 
account for every multiplicity. 12 Neither Albert nor Aquinas, how¬ 
ever, cites this text as offering a proof for the existence of God. 13 

According to Aquinas, Dionysius proceeds in terms of revelation 
and not human reason. Aquinas infers this from Dionysius’ cita¬ 
tion of 1 Cor 2:4 that we should speak about the truth of God “not 
in the persuasive works of human wisdom...but in the teaching of 
the spirit” and Dionysius’ blunt assertion that “in general we 
should not dare to say or even think anything about the 

11 SCG 1.9. 

12 See Proclus, Elements of Theology 1, and Plotinus, EnneadV 1.9.1. 

13 See CDN 13.2 [M975]-[M976]; St Albertus Magnus, Super Dionysium de diviniis 
nominibus 13, ed. P. Simon (Aschendorff, 1972), 437. 
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supersubstantial and hidden deity besides those things that have 
been divinely expressed to us from the holy writings.” 14 Accord¬ 
ingly, the principles of the science that Dionysius develops rest 
upon the principles of faith as revealed in Scripture. Dionysius, to 
be sure, clearly indicates that we name God from his effects given 
the likeness between creatures and God. 15 This manner of obtain¬ 
ing knowledge about God is intrinsic to a natural theology; but 
Dionysius, as Aquinas notes, takes Scripture, and not reason itself, 
as providing the source for our names about God. 

Aquinas, however, certainly regards Dionysius as giving a role to 
reason. Yet, even Aquinas acknowledges that Dionysius’ use of 
reason is not always manifest. Indeed, one of the difficulties in 
interpreting Dionysius is that “he often makes use of effective argu¬ 
ments and many times implies them in few words or even one 
word.” 16 Not surprisingly, as the division of the text for Divine 
Names 1 shows, 17 Aquinas takes pains to show the rational organi¬ 
zation of the structure of the Divine Names and to indicate or 
supply the rational arguments that he thinks Dionysius employs. 

For Aquinas, as I noted earlier, any science about God that we 
might develop in this life is incomplete because we lack the 
intellection ( intellectus ) or immediate knowledge of the first princi¬ 
ple that properly grounds it—namely, the divine essence. 18 This is 
not the case, for example, with music, since the mathematician has 
the intellection of first principles upon which music depends. But 
in this life, we have no intellection of the essence of God. Aquinas’ 
solution to this problem is to insist that the blessed in the next life 

14 DN 1.1 585B-588A. All column numbers refer to Migne’s Patrologia graeca y v.3. 
Aquinas, CDN 1.1 [M7]-[M 11]. Aquinas emphasizes that Dionysius expressly says 
that we are only to develop those matters revealed to us from sacred scripture and not 
just those contained in sacred scripture. “For whatever can be drawn from those 
things that are contained in sacred scripture is not alien to that teaching although it 
is not contained in sacred Scripture” (CDNl . 1 [Ml 1]). Dionysius is no fundamen¬ 
talist for Aquinas. 

15 DN 1.5 593D, 1.6 596A, etc. 

16 CDN f “Proemium.” 

17 See below in the Appendix. 

18 ST I.I.7.ad 1. Cf. ST II-II.1.3.ad 3 and De veritate 8.3.ad7. 
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have this intellection or vision of God. 19 Indeed, Aquinas argues 
that if the blessed did not see the essence of God, human rationality 
would have been created in vain since it could never reach the per¬ 
fection that properly belongs to it. 

For there resides in every person a natural desire to know the 
cause of any effect which he sees; and thence arises wonder in 
humans. But if the intellect of the rational creature could not 
reach so far as to the first cause of things, the natural desire 
would remain void. Hence, it must be absolutely granted that 
the blessed see the essence of God. 20 

The vision of Gods essence that he grants to the blessed also 
replaces faith in this life: 

Knowledge that is perfect on the part of the subject is incom¬ 
patible with imperfect knowledge in the same subject. Now 
faith, of its very nature, contains an imperfection on the part 
of the subject, namely, that the believer does not see what he 
believes: whereas beatitude, of its very nature, implies perfec¬ 
tion on the part of the subject, namely, that the blessed see 
that by which they are beatified.... Hence, it is manifest that 
it is impossible for faith to remain at the same time as beati¬ 
tude in the same subject. 21 

Dionysius is the only individual whom Aquinas explicitly char¬ 
acterizes as one of those who “skillfully conveyed the sciences.” In 
the Commentary on the Divine Names , Aquinas does not indicate 
exactly what he means by this phrase. But, first, it seems clear that 

19 Of course, neither the angels nor the blessed comprehend God, that is, know God as 
God knows himself 

20 S7T.12.1.adl. See also, IVSent. D49.Q2Al.Res., which will be discussed at the 
end of the article. 

21 ST I.II.67.3.res. Cf. the dogmatic Apostolic Constitution Benedictus Deus (of Pope 
Benedict XII) decreed January 29,1336: the blessed “see the divine essence with an 
intuitive vision and even face to face, without the mediation of any creature byway 
of object of vision; rather the divine essence immediately manifests itself to them, 
plainly, clearly and openly, and in this vision they enjoy the divine essence... Such a 
vision and enjoyment of the divine essence do away with the acts of faith and hope in 
these souls, inasmuch as faith and hope are properly theological virtues” (at 
http://www.dailycatholic.org/benedeus.htm). 
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Aquinas thinks Dionysius’ intention in the Divine Names is to 
convey a science. This will become evident, I think, when we con¬ 
sider the sorts of epistemological activities that Aquinas attributes 
to Dionysius in composing the Divine Names. Second, if he does 
skillfully convey a science, Dionysius should hold that the blessed 
see the essence of God, otherwise his science about God will be in 
vain. It is worth noting that in the Commentary on the Divine 
Names , Aquinas never explicitly says that Dionysius claims that the 
blessed see the essence of God although he certainly implies it. 22 
However, when in De veritate, Aquinas cites two objections claim¬ 
ing that Dionysius does not hold this view because of his mystical, 
apophatic theology, Aquinas maintains that Dionysius is talking 
only about our knowledge of God in this life. 23 

II 

Aquinas’ conception of the organization and structure of the 
Divine Names is best seen by viewing his division of the text for this 
work. The division of the text seems to have played several roles in 
13th-century commentaries. 24 It played a pedagogical role by 
marking off various sections of the text for the benefit of students. 
But the division of the text played a more important hermeneutic 
role since, during this period, the text itself became an object of 
study along with the subject matter of the text. The division of the 
text thus became a way of specifying the organization and structure 
of the text insofar as the text itself was an object of study. In this 
sense, the division of the text specifies the formal cause of the text 
since, as an artificial substance, the form of the text lies in the 
orderly arrangement of its parts. Understood in this way, the 

22 OW 1.3 [M92]. 

23 De veritate 8.1.ad.8, ad 11. 

24 For general discussions of medieval commentaries and the division of the text in 
particular see A.J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Atti¬ 
tudes in the Later Middle Ages (London: Scholars Press, 1984), 118, 149-53 and 
Olga Weijers, “La structure des commentaires philosophiques k la Faculty des arts: 
quelques observations,” in II commento filosofico nelToccidente latino , id. G. 
Fioravanti et al. (Turnhout 2002), 17-41. 
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division of the text becomes equivalent to an elaborate table of con¬ 
tents in outline form. 25 

But the division of the text is more than an elaborate table of 
contents. For in giving this division, Aquinas also specifies the vari¬ 
ous “cognitive activities” in which the author is engaged: e.g., 
Dionysius manifests what he proposes; he raises a doubt; he proves 
what he proposes, etc. In other words, in dividing the text, Aquinas 
also provides the efficient cause of the text, which he believes are 
the specific cognitive activities in which Dionysius is engaged while 
composing the Divine Names. At the end of this article, I have pro¬ 
vided a slighdy abridged version of Aquinas’ division of the text for 
chapter 1 of the Divine Names. The reader will note that the cogni¬ 
tive activities he assigns to Dionysius are exactly those that one 
would expect for someone conveying a science. Moreover, Aquinas 
has Dionysius moving in a very linear, sequential fashion through 
the text. 

In particular note his treatment of Divine Names 1.5-7 ([D22] - 
[D27] 26 in the text of Dionysius) in Chapter 1, lectio 3 of his com¬ 
mentary. While the division of the text suggests a linear progression 
that begins with the denial of names about God ([D22]-[D23]), 
then moves to causal names about God ([D24]-[D26]) and con¬ 
cludes with symbolic names about God ([D27]), one finds in 
[D23]—[D25] a to-and-fro motion: God is all things as cause of all, 
but nothing as apart from all . 27 

[D23] The divinely formed minds, which are united as is 
possible for an imitation of the angels, since in the cessation 

25 For an illustration of this, see the division of the text provided by Robert Pasnau for 
his translation of Aquinas’ Commentary on Aristotle's De anima (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1999), xxvii ff.. 

26 These are the paragraph numbers for the text of the DN in the Marietti edition of 
Aquinas’ CDN. The paragraphs correspond to Aquinas’ division of the text as done 
by the editor of the volume. 

27 I have italicized the affirmative “to” and put the negative “fro” in bold for ease of 
identification. This to-and-fro motion is especially noticeable in [D25], which is os¬ 
tensibly devoted to giving the affirmative names of God. In this text, and the one 
below, I am following the Latin translation of John Sarracen which Aquinas used. 
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of all intellectual activities such a union among the deified 
minds comes to be with the super light.... As a consequence 
of the most blessed unity with it, this has been truly and su- 
pernaturally taught through illumination: that, on the one 
hand, it is cause of all existents, and on the other hand nothing 
as supersubstantially separated from all. Therefore, indeed, 
the thearchic supersubstantiality, whatever is the super-es¬ 
sence of the super-goodness, can be praised neither as rea¬ 
son, or power, or as mind, or life, or substance.... ( DN 1.5 
593B-C) 

[D24] However, since as the essence of goodness, it is cause of all 
existents by its being, it is suitable to praise the good-principle 
providence of the thearchyfrom all its effects. ... (DN 1.5 593D) 

[D25] Knowing this, therefore, the theologians praise it as 
unnamable and in terms of every name . Unnamable, indeed, 
as when they say that the thearchy itself, in one of the mysti¬ 
cal visions signifying an apparition of God, rebukes the one 
who says, "what is your name?”... However, is this not truly 
the wondrous name that is "beyond every name,” which is 
unnamable, ‘which is founded beyond every name which is 
named whether in this world or in the future.” (DN 1.6 
596A) 

They praise it, however, with many names, as again when they 
introduce it saying: “lam who am* life, light, God, [and] truth, 
and when the experts about the deity themselves praise the cause 
of all with many names from many effects ... [it is praised as] all 
existents and nothing among existents. Thus, unnamable 
and all the names of existents are suitable to the cause of all and 
what is beyond all. ... (DN 1.6: PG 596A-C) 

This refrain that “God is all as cause of all but nothing as beyond 
all” grounds the entire Divine Names. It finds expression, for exam¬ 
ple, in Divine Names 7.3. 

Moreover, it is necessary to ask how we know God, who is not 
intelligible, or sensible, or in general some existent among ex¬ 
istents. Thus, is it never true to say that we know God?—not 
from his nature, since this is unknown and exceeds all rea- 
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son and mind, butfrom the ordering of all together, as brought 
forthfrom him, and as having certain images and likenesses to his 
divine exemplars. According to our power, we ascend to that 
which is above all by a path and order ; in the denial and excess 
of all and in the cause of all. Accordingly, God is known in all 
and apart from all. God is known through knowledge and 
through ignorance. Of him there is intellection, and reason, 
and knowledge, and touch, and sense, and opinion, and fantasy, 
and name, and all others. He is neither understood nor said 
nor named. And is he not known to be something among 
existents nor something in existents. He is all in all and 
nothing in none, and he is known from all whatsoever and 
none whatsoever. ... (ZW 7.3: PG 869C-872A) 

Aquinas, however, divides this text into raising a doubt, providing a 
solution to the doubt, and justifying the solution. 28 

The refrain that “God is all as cause of all, yet nothing as’ apart 
from all” is not simply a reminder within a demonstrative science 
about the metaphysical transcendence and immanence of the first 
cause. In Epistle 9, Dionysius writes “that the tradition of the theo¬ 
logians is twofold, on the one hand, ineffable and mystical, on the 
other, manifest and more knowable; on the one hand, symbolic 
and presupposing initiation, on the other, philosophical and capa¬ 
ble of proof—and the ineffable is interwoven with what can be 
uttered.” 29 The “ineffable, mystical and symbolic” theological tra¬ 
dition is present in the hymnological character of the Divine 
Names . 

While Dionysius uses cnroSe'ucvviLi (“to demonstrate”) and its 
cognates 14 times in the Divine Names , he uses v/ivecf 0 (“to 
hymn”) and its cognates more than 60 times both to describe what 

28 CDN7.3 [M518]. 

29 EP 9. Ill 05C-D. Aquinas cites this texts several times over the course of his career 
only to make the point that symbolic theology is not argumentative. See 1 Sent. D 
11 .Q1. A1. ad 1; D—.Q1 .A5. res.; Ill Sent. D 11 .Q1 .Q4.ex; De veritate 22.11 .ad 
8; Quodlibeta 7.6.1.obj, 4; De forma absolutions 2; Contra doctrinam retrahentium 
7; In librum Boethii de Trinitate 1.2.3ad 5; and Super evangelium Johannis 12.7. 

30 It is worth noting that Eriugena, Sarracen, and Groseteste translated vfiveo) by 
laudare (“to praise”). By way of contrast, Hilduin, the first Latin translator of the 
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he is undertaking or what the theologians are doing. 31 Indeed, at 
the very end of Divine Names 1, Dionysius sets the tone for the 
Divine Names in this way: “May God grant me in a manner that 
befits him to hymn the many beneficent names of the unutterable 
and unnamable deity.” 32 Yet in his division of the Divine Names, 
Aquinas never indicates that Dionysius is “hymning” or “praising” 
God as one of the “cognitive” activities in which he is engaged 
while composing the Divine Names. 

Following Albert the Great, Aquinas effectively downplays and, 
indeed, disregards the hymnological dimension of the DN. For 
example, Dionysius writes that “we are shaped by the ineffable real¬ 
ities for expressions of the sacred hymns and by these hymns for 
seeing the thearchic light commensurately given to us and for 
hymning/praising 33 the good-giving-source of every showing of 
sacred light.” 34 In his Commentary on the Divine Names, Albert the 
Great notes that “hymns” can mean “praise in song.” But he thinks 
that Dionysius has in mind the “pleasure of the mind that arises 
from the contemplation of divine realities, which is the subject 
matter of praise” or “those things conveyed concerning divine reali¬ 
ties in sacred scriptures. For they are explained and treated in the 
manner of praise since through the divine light that is conveyed to 
us through scriptures, we receive the understanding ( intellectus ) of 
the scriptures themselves.” 35 Aquinas basically follows suit, 
emphasizing the exclusively cognitive sense of “seeing”: through 
the praises conveyed in the scriptures “we know two matters: the 
diffusion of the holy light and its goodness or perfection, and the 
principle itself of the diffusion as when we call God living, we know 
the diffusion of life in creatures and that the principle of this 

CD, used the verb humnizo and several later translators such as Ficino used celebrare. 

31 Cf. DN 1.3 589A-C, 1.8 597C, 2.11 652A, 4.5 700C, 4.35 736B, 5.1 816B; 5.2 
816C, 6.1 856A, 6.3 857B, 7.1 868A, 8.6 893C, 10.03 940A, 12.1 969A, 13.03 
980C and 981 A. 

32 DN 1.8 597C. 

33 The Greek is vuvelv although Sarracen uses Ltudandum. 

34 ZW1.3 589A-B. 

35 Albertus Magnus, Super Dionysium de diviniis nominibus, 17. 
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diffusion is God.” 36 To be sure, Aquinas regards verbal praise as 
necessary in worshiping God since “it arouses the soul for devotion 
of God and withdraws the soul from things that are opposed to 
God.” Even praise in music is useful, especially for the “souls of the 
weak” {animi infirmorum). Yet preaching and teaching are both 
superior to praise with music. 37 

Aquinas also misses the liturgical context of the Divine Names 
that grounds its hymnological character. 38 At the end of Divine 
Names 1, Dionysius comments to Timothy that “by a thinking 
(<5 Lavoia) that sees God, we behold the contemplations in which 
God appears. With sacred ears we take up the unfolding of the 
divine names, establishing holy things for the holy in accord with 
the divine tradition.” 39 The phrase “holy things for the holy” (rd 
ayia rolg ayioig), of course, occurs in all the ancient Greek and 
Byzantine divine liturgies; it is chanted just prior to communion. 
Moreover, all of the occurrences of the phrase in patristic literature 
prior to Dionysius are either in liturgical texts or from texts that 
bring out its liturgical and Eucharistic meaning. 40 It would be 
remarkable if Dionysius used the phrase without its liturgical sig¬ 
nificance. 41 

In his treatment of the Divine Liturgy, Dionysius notes that the 
sacred hymns “harmoniously dispose the condition of our souls” 
for the Eucharist and that “in the unison voice of the divine psalms, 
there is instituted the harmony among divine realities, themselves 

36 CDN 1.2 [M45]. 

37 SHI—11,91.1 and 2. Aquinas himself uses animi infirmorum (91.2.res) and quotes 
Augustine, Confessions 10.33, for the phrase. 

38 Indeed, Andrew Louth frames Dionysius’ writings in the context of a liturgical the¬ 
ology: Denys the Areopagite (Connecticut: Morehouse-Barlow, 1989). So too, as we 
shall see below, does Alexander Golitzin. 

39 DN 1.8 397B. 

40 Based on a search of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae , the latter texts are: St John 
Chrysostom, InMatthaeum 7.7, In epistulam ad Hebraeos 17.8, and St Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, Comentarii in Joannem in P.E. Pusey, Sancti patris nostri Cyrilli archiepiscopi 
Alexandrini in D.Joannis evangelium, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1872, repr. 
1965), Vol. 1, p. 640, line 20; Vol. 3, p. 119, line 28. 

41 Neither Aquinas nor Albert sees this significance. 
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and the others as in one, coordinated choir of those who are 
holy.” 42 It is clear from Dionysius’ general description of this lit¬ 
urgy that singing and chanting play an integral and pervasive 
role—certainly greater than merely rousing the “souls of the weak” 
to devotion. Noting that “the Orthodox Church teaches that the 
Church on earth is itself the icon of the heavenly Church and of the 
heavenly hierarchy,” Anatoly Grindenko continues, “liturgical 
chant is an image, or icon, of the singing of the angels.... If the aim 
of the painted icon is to go through what is visible into the invisible 
world, the aim of liturgical chant, which is an icon living only in 
time, is to go through physical sound into the invisible world” and, 
thus, to contemplate and participate in the central mysteries of the 
Divine Liturgy. 43 

Alexander Golitzin argues that Ecclesiastical Hierarchy provides 
the unity and focal point for Dionysius’ writings. 44 In drawing the 
connection between the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and the Divine 
Names , he notes that “the liturgical aspect of the Divine Names is, in 
our view further borne out by the remarkable [mystery] language 
Dionysius employs throughout this treatise ... and we believe that 
this vocabulary, represented by such terms as u/iveiv and vjivo- 
Xoyla, points to Dionysius’ basic concern to maintain what we 
might call the ‘cultic ambience’ in all of his works.” 45 That is, “the 
thinking that sees God” is both hymnological and demonstrative. 

42 EH 3 P3.05 432A. 

43 From the “liner notes” to the compact disc Meditation: Chants for Great Lent {Opus 
III, 2000). Gridenko is the Director of the Russian Patriarchate Choir. Drawing on 
a comment from St Basil, Andrew Louth observes that the unwritten mysteries of 
the Church are “presented in the liturgy in the form of symbolism: the symbolism of 
the ceremonies and gestures of liturgical rite; the symbolism of the material elements 
used—water, bread, wine, oil, incense, the colors of the vestments, and so on—and 
the symbolism of the language of Scriptures, and perhaps most importantly of the 
songs sung during the liturgy” {Denys the Areopagite, 27). In the Celestial Hierarchy 
7 A 212B, Dionysius indicates that our chanting imitates the chanting of the angels 
and that we have learned some of our hymns from them. 

44 Et introibo ad altare dei: The Mystagogy of Dionysius Areopagita (Thessalonika, 
1994), 41, 229-32. 

45 Ibid., pp 229-30. 
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In light of Dionysius’ own characterization of what he is doing in 
the Divine Names, the hymnological thinking provides the context 
for the demonstrative thinking, yet Aquinas—and Albert—at best 
relegate it to the margins of the structure of the DN. 

Ill 

In fairness, of course, even if the Divine Names is not fundamen¬ 
tally or even exclusively organized as a science about God, Aquinas 
might still be correct in arguing that Dionysius has intended to 
convey rational knowledge in the Divine Names as a science about 
God. But does Dionysius aim to convey such a science, especially 
in a skillful manner? Recall that if he does, he should hold that the 
blessed see the essence of God. 

Like the Neoplatonic understanding of the One, Western scho¬ 
lastic thinking about God is, for the most part at least, 46 regulated 
by the notion of absolute simplicity. 47 Neoplatonism, however, is 
at its core fundamentally henological, so that the One transcends 
all beings precisely because the latter are in some manner differenti¬ 
ated and, thus, many. 48 By contrast, Western scholastic thinking is 

46 An important exception here is Duns Scotus, whose notion of the formal distinc¬ 
tions among the divine attributes, the persons of the Trinity, and the divine essence 
seems analogous to the Eastern distinction between essence, energy and hypostasis. 
While these formal distinctions are not “real” in Scotus’s sense that the attributes 
and persons do not exist separately from one another, it is clear that there is an “on¬ 
tological” foundation for these distinctions in God. The distinctions are certainly 
not nominal qua conceptual. See, Richard Cross, Duns Scotus (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), 43-35 as well as 69-71. Indeed, Cross notes that in light of 
these distinctions, Scotus develops a “weak concept of simplicity” such that God, for 
Scotus, “is far less simple than Aquinas’ God.” (43 and j45). 

47 I have developed the material in this section of the article in considerably more detail 

in another article “An Absolutely Simple God? — Frameworks for Reading Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagite,” The Thomist 69.3(July 2005):371-406. Also, it should be 
noted that, for the Neoplatonists, the One is beyond both simplicity and 
multiplicity. I 

48 If the DN is read from a radical Neoplatonic perspective, the answer to the question 
of whether there is any vision of the “essence of God” is “No.” If the divinity is iden¬ 
tified with the One, then it is radically beyond being (jmepovuLos) . This does not 
mean that the deity has (or is) a supersubstantial essence but that it “transcends” all 
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fundamentally ontological: God, as Aquinas says, is being itself 
subsisting in itself (ipsum esse per se subsistens ). Hence the absolutely 
simplicity of divine being is understood as a pure actuality without 
any manner of potentiality and composition. Western scholastic 
thinking is in this way influenced by Aristotle. But it is more 
directly influenced by Gods disclosure of himself as “I am who am” 
in Ex 3:14. In the Neoplatonic tradition, any procession indicates 
differentiation and thus what is “external” to the One. Scholastic 
thinking as Christian must, of course, grant a procession in God— 
namely that of the Trinity—in which the persons of the Trinity are, 
nevertheless, identical with the divine essence. Whether the West¬ 
ern tradition can maintain the absolutely simplicity of God in light 
of this is another matter. 

Orthodox thinkers, of course, depart from both traditions both 

essence. Moreover, as thinking always involves duality, (Cf. EnneadN. 1.4) our ulti¬ 
mate union (emcns) with the divinity will take the form of a transnoetic union in 
which the identity and difference between the soul and the one is transcended. So 
Plotinus writes: “the one, therefore, since it has no otherness is always present, and 
we are present to it when we have no otherness” EnneadV 1.9.8. By the radical ver¬ 
sion of Neoplatonism, I mean that strain that “rigorously” follows the logic of the 
first and second hypotheses of Plato’s Parmenides. Versions of this strain are found, 
e.g., in EnneadV .2— VI.8.1-12, and VI.9 and in Damascius, Aporiai kai Lusies 
Peri ton Proton Archon (Doubts and Solutions Concerning the First Principle), tr. 
by J. Combes. Text by L.G. Westernink. 3 vols, Paris, 1986-91,1.1.4-7.1 distin¬ 
guish this version from a more entitative/“theistic” version of Neoplatonism which, 
in effect, admits infinite thinking and/or being to the one. The classic development 
of this version is Plotinus in Ennead VI.9.13-21. It is worth noting that Plotinus 
seems not to view these two versions as having the same status since, at Ennead 
VI.9.13 he introduces the latter strain with the comment that “If one must bring in 
these names [of the One] of what we are looking for, let it be said again that it was 
not correct to use them, because one must not make it two even for the sake of form¬ 
ing an idea of it. But now we must depart a little from correct thinking in our dis¬ 
course for the sake of persuasion (neiQovs)” [Armstrong tr.]. Sara Rappe, Reading 
Neoplatonism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 197-214, has an 
excellent discussion of Damascius. John Rist, Plotinus: The Road To Reality (Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 25-26, claims in some sense Plotinus 
ultimately attributes (infinite) being/actuality and thinking to the one. For an excel¬ 
lent discussion of the basis of the less radical version of Neoplatonism in Plotinus see 
David Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Division of Christen¬ 
dom (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 2004), 73-97. 
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by distinguishing the persons of the Trinity from the divine essence 
and also by distinguishing the divine energies from the persons of 
the Trinity and the divine essence. St John of Damascus gives a con- 
cise and classic exposition of these distinctions: 

But observe that energy {ivepyeia), capacity for energy 
(it'epyrjTLKod), the product of energy (eisepyrrjpa), and the 
agent of energy (iuepyCu) are all different. Energy is the effi¬ 
cient and essential motion of nature. The capacity for energy 
is the nature from which proceeds energy. The product of en¬ 
ergy is that which is effected by the energy. And the agent of 

energy is the person or subsistence (uTrocrracns) that uses the 
49 

energy. 

By means of the essence-energy distinction, Orthodox thinkers, 
of course, aim to preserve both the radical transcendence and 
unknowability of Gods “essence” to any created being as well as 
Gods presence to creation in and as his energies. 50 Not surpris¬ 
ingly, Dionysius will be interpreted quite differently by authors 
from the Scholastic and Orthodox traditions. Consider the follow¬ 
ing text from DN 5.1. 

It is not the intention of our discourse to manifest the 
beyond-being (vnepovatog ovaia ) as beyond-being, for this 
is ineffable, unknown and completely unable to be manifest 
and surpasses unity itself, but to celebrate the being- 

49 On the Orthodox Faith 3.15(59). 

50 It is particularly important to note that Orthodox authors such as Palamas insist on 
the distinction between the divine essence and energy in order to preserve the free 
character of creation: that is, that God need not have created the world (cf. Palamas, 
Capita 96—103 and Vladimir Lossky, “Mystical Theology of the East,” The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1976), 74. Bradshaw, 
Aristotle East and West , 247-50 and 259-62, gives a very good critique of the 
Thomistic position that the freely created character of the world can be accounted 
for even though the divine essence and will are identical. To his discussion, I might 
add that Aquinas insists that affirmative intelligible names said of God, such as 
goodness, are identical to the divine essence for there are no accidents in God and 
“whatever belongs to God belongs to him essentially” (S7T.6.3.res.). God does not 
have goodness; God is his goodness. But, since God need not have created the world 
(ST 1.1 9 . 3 . res.), it is hard to see how “cause” or “creator” can be said of God in the 
same sense that goodness is said 'of God—that is, necessarily and essentially. 
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producing (ovaionoios) procession of the divine source of 
being into all beings. 51 

Aquinas provides the following gloss on this text. 

It is not the present intention that the essence of God be man¬ 
ifest through which all things are given essence insofar as it is 
in itself, but that the procession of beings from the divine 
principle into all existents might be praised. For some proces¬ 
sion of some perfection from God in existents is manifested 
by each divine name. 52 

Note that Aquinas assumes that Dionysius grants that there is a 
divine essence. While Dionysius writes about the procession of the 
divine source of being into all beings, Aquinas refers rather to the 
procession of beings from God. Hence, Aquinas implicitly distin¬ 
guishes between the divine processions, which are created effects, 
and the source of those perfections which is God—namely, the 
divine essence. Aquinas, of course, does not think that Dionysius 
only intends to refer the divine names to created effects. Rather, 
these names refer to the source of the procession, which given, 
divine simplicity, is identical to the divine essence. 53 

By way of contrast, the scholia on this text note that “Dionysius 
does not present what the essence of God is for ‘essence’ is not prop¬ 
erly predicated of God insofar as he is beyond being.” 54 St Gregory 
Palamas draws on this text to observe that: 

The nature beyond being ... is neither conceived nor con¬ 
templated in any way at all because it is apart from all 
things.. .For it has no name in the present age nor does it re¬ 
ceive one in the age to come.... Anyone who has knowledge 
of the truth beyond all truth, if he is to name it correctly can¬ 
not legitimately name it essence or nature. But on the other 
hand, since it is cause of all... its name must be drawn from 
things but not in a proper sense. Thus, it must be called es- 

51 ZW5.1 816B. 

52 CD7V5.1 [M610]. 

53 IVSent D50.Q2.AR4C.ex, ST III.20.1.res, 13.1.res. 

54 PG 4 308D. See also 229C. 
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sence (ovala) and nature, but properly [it must be called] the 
essence-bestowing procession and energy of God. 55 

Or, to put the matter a bit more bluntly: “Every nature is utterly 
removed and absolutely estranged from the divine nature (fivcris). 
For if God is nature, other things are not nature. But if each of the 
other things is nature, he is not nature, just as he is not a being, if 
the others are beings. And if he is a being, the others are not 
beings.” 56 Hence, there is no name for “whatever God is” and the 
name most befitting God’s incomprehensibility is that God is 
beyond all names. 57 

On the other hand, Aquinas consistently interprets the texts of 
Dionysius, which concern the divine powers 58 or processions, to 
refer to the processions of creatures from God. So, Dionysius writes 
“If we name the thearchic hiddenness God, or life, or being, or 
light, or logos, we understand nothing other than the power 
brought forth from it into us, whether deifying, being producing, 
life-giving, or wisdom-producing.” 59 This power or procession “is 
a divine differentiation, for the divine unity in a united manner 
beyond being multiplies and makes itself manifold through good¬ 
ness.” 60 So, “we call the divine differentiation the beneficial proces¬ 
sions of the thearchy. For in bestowing itself upon all beings and 
abundantly pouring forth participation on all good things, it is dif¬ 
ferentiated in its unity, multiplied in its oneness, and made mani¬ 
fold without ceasing to be one.” 61 

But, as I noted above, for Aquinas, procession is said properly of 
God only with reference to the procession of the Son and Spirit 
from the Father; the procession to which Dionysius refers in the 
above texts is that “in terms of which creatures proceed from God 
according to which the multitude and distinction of creatures 

55 Capita 106. 

56 Capital^. 

57 DN 1.6 596A. 

58 Dionysius uses the terms “powers” rather than “energies.” 

59 DN2.7 645A. 

60 DN 2.5 PG 641D-644A. 

61 DN2.11 649B. 
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comes to be from God.” 62 Accordingly, when Dionysius talks 
about the processions of God into creatures, he is properly referring 
to the processions of creatures from God not the procession of God • 
into creatures. The only sense in which Aquinas or Albert grants 
that there is a procession of God into creatures is in terms of exem¬ 
plary cause. But even in this case, the source of the exemplar 
remains in God as identical with the divine essence while it is the 
created likeness of the exemplar that proceeds from God. 63 For 
Palamas, however, these same texts show that “there is another dis¬ 
tinction alongside that of the hypostases ... [namely] according to 
the divine processions and energies, God is multiplied and enters 
multiplicity.... Dionysius demonstrates the uncreated character of 
these processions and energies for he calls them divine and says that 
they are distinctions belonging to the whole thearchy.” 64 As David 
Bradshaw writes: these processions are God and manifest God. 65 

Certainly both Scholastic and Orthodox thinkers have used 
Dionysius to support their own understanding of the divine 
powers as processions. However, if one thinks that Dionysius 
means what he says when he writes phrases such as “the processions 
of the divinity into beings,” then the Orthodox interpretation 
makes the most sense since it provides a straightforward reading of 
the text. A Scholastic or Neoplatonic interpretation of such phrases 
inevitably has to assume that Dionysius is speaking elliptically and 
obscurely since what he really means to say is “the processions of 
beings from the godhead.” But as far as I can tell, Dionysius never 
uses this sort of construction. One need adhere to the Scholastic and 

62 CDN 2.2 [Ml 53]. See also, I Sent. D 13.Q 1.A1. 

63 Aquinas, CDN 2.3; Albertus Magnus, Super de diviniis nominibus 2, 74. See 
Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West , 245-46 for a good summary of Aquinas 1 treat¬ 
ment of the processions as referring only to the created order. 

64 Capita 85. Of course, Dionysius also uses procession to refer to the bringing forth of 
creatures from God. (See DN 5.6 820D and 13.1 977D). Consequently, read from 
the Byzantine perspective, there are three processions: two within God— the pro¬ 
cession or manifestation of the hypostases of the Trinity; the procession of the di¬ 
vine powers or energies—and one “outside of’ God—the procession of creatures 
from God. 

65 Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West , 181. 
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Neoplatonic reading of Dionysius only if ones approach to the text is 
guided a priori by an assumption of the absolutely simplicity of God 
or, for the Neoplatonists, the utter non-differentiation of the One. 

There is one caution, however, in attributing the essence-energy 
distinction to Dionysius. Andrew Louth correctly observes that 
Dionysius deepens “the apophatic stress of Cappadocian theol¬ 
ogy.” 66 In particular, it is not clear that Dionysius accepts a divine 
“essence” (puma) except in the sense of a divine being-producing 
(ovaioTTOLOs) power. The texts cited above from Divine Names 5.1 
and 2.7 make this clear. With due regard to the profound apophatism 
in Orthodox thought, thinkers prior to and subsequent to Dionysius, 
use the language of divine essence or nature far more ffequendy and 
routinely than does Dionysius. 67 Moreover, Dionysius never employs 
one of the standard claims that Orthodox thinkers use to distinguish 
essence from energy, namely, every essence has an energy that natu¬ 
rally goes forth from it and is distinctive of it. 68 Dionysius, rather, 
“contrasts” a radical hiddenness (KpvtpLorrjs) and its manifestation in 
the Trinity and divine powers or energies. 69 In this matter, Dionysius 
resonates very much with the radical apophatism about the One in 
thinkers such as Plotinus and Damascius in the sense that at some 
point language about God simply breaks down so that the terms we 
use cease to “refer” to God but turn back on themselves—what 
Damascius called a peritrope of language. 70 

66 Ibid, p. 115. See Meister Eckhart, “Sermon 48/’ DieDeutschen Werke , vol. 2, (ed.) 
Josef Quint and Georg Steer (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1971), vol. 2, p. 420, 
lines 1—10. 

67 Only three texts, DN 13.3 981A, EH 1.4 376B, MT 3 1032D refer to a divine na¬ 
ture. Dionysius never refers to considering the divinity kat’ousian (according to es¬ 
sence) nor does he make the common distinction between knowing that God is but 
not what God is. There is no doubt that Dionysius regards the Father, Son and 
Spirit and fully and equally divine. But he never uses the term homoousios to express 
this. This is perhaps not surprising given that he is supposed to be a disciple of St 
Paul; he does, however, draw considerably from the Cappadocians and Proclus. 

68 See, e.g., St Gregory the Theologian, Oratio 31.16; St John of Damascus, On the 
Orthodox Faith, 3.14(59); Palamas, Capita 129. 

69 See DN 1.4 589D-592A, 2.7 645A, 13.3 981A. 

70 See Rappe, Reading Neoplatonism, 209. 
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In any event, when as in the text from Divine Names 7.3 quoted 
above, Dionysius says that God is “not known from his nature, 
since this is unknown and exceeds all reason and mind,” he is not 
simply talking about our ignorance of God in this life, but about 
the radical hiddenness and concealment of the divinity to all cre¬ 
ated beings. Nevertheless, “we are shaped by the ineffable realities 
for expressions of the sacred hymns and by these hymns for seeing 
the thearchic light commensurately given to us.” That is, we know 
and are united to God only in his powers or energies. Our deifica¬ 
tion and union with God is with the uncreated divine ray: the 
uncreated light and glory of the Trinity—the very same light and 
glory that the Holy Spirit allowed the disciples to see in Christs 
transfiguration on Mount Tabor. 71 In this knowledge, we attain a 
union with God: “when the soul comes to be dei-formed through 
an unknown union, it thrusts itself upon the inaccessible rays with 
sightless gazes” 72 or “intellects.” 73 

In the same vein, St Maximus the Confessor wrote: 

There are two kinds of knowledge of divine realties. The one 
is relative, relying upon concepts (votjto) and discourse 
alone, lacking the actual awareness (aiaOrjms) through expe¬ 
rience {net pa) of the one who is known. It is the knowledge 
we are governed by in this present life. The other is properly 
true knowledge; by experience alone, quite apart from dis¬ 
course or concepts and by participation as determined by 
grace, it furnishes the actual and complete awareness of the 
one known. ... 74 

71 Cf. Palamas, Capita 146-50. Basil Krivosheine, “The Ascetic and Theological 
Teaching of Gregory Palamas,” Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 193-214, has a 
brief discussion about this ancient belief in the Orthodox Church and a more ex¬ 
tended discussion of Palamas’ teaching on the matter. See also, Dionysius, DN 1.4 
592C. 

72 ZW4.11 708D. 

73 AfT 1.1 998B. See also, DN 1.4 592B-C. 

74 Questionsto Thalassius 60 (PG 90 621C-D). Maximus’ vocabulary differsfrom that 
of Dionysius, who does not explicitly refer to an experience {netpa) or awareness 
{aladTjais) of God, but the position is clearly consistent with that of Dionysius. See 
Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West, 191-95 for a discussion of Maximus’ teaching on 
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This awareness is a union, and indeed, a deification in which, as 
St Maximus says, we become so united to God that “all that God is, 
save for an identity in essence, we become when deified by grace.” 75 
He elaborates on this deification in Deambigua : “We will be like an 
image ascending to its archetype ... since it has taken hold of the 
divine energeia , or rather has become God by deification. There 
will then be one single energeia through all things, that of God and 
of those worthy of God, or rather that of God alone, that of a whole 
benignly interpenetrating the whole of the worthy.” 76 

But this deification is certainly not, as it is for Aquinas, a union 
with God in a vision of the divine essence in which “when some cre¬ 
ated intellect sees God through his essence, the essence of God 
becomes an intelligible form of the intellect.” 77 
In this same text, Aquinas argues that 

Since understanding is an operation most proper to human 
beings, it is necessary that its happiness be assigned to it in ac¬ 
cord with this, since this operation is perfect in itself. Since, 
however, the perfection of understanding, insofar as it is of 
this sort, is the intelligible itself, then if a human being does 
not attain vision of the divine essence in the most perfect op¬ 
eration of the intellect but attains something else, it will be 
necessary to say that something else other than God is what 
provides beatitude for man himself. And since the ultimate 
perfection of anything lies in its conjoining with its principle, 
it follows that something else other than God is the efficient 
principle of human beings. But that is absurd in our view.... 

deification. 

75 Maximus the Confessor, De ambigua 41 (PG91, 1308B). See also Contos, “Es¬ 
sence-Energies Structure of St Gregory Palamas, The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 12(1967): 294. “The promise of the Secunda Petri.. .is realized as that mys¬ 
tical encounter which the whole Palamite theology purposes to explain: In its 
uncreated energies the divine nature, without loss or compromise of its divinity, and 
the nature of man, without change from its creaturlieness, come together in a union 
of grace.” 

76 7 (PG 91 1076B-D). 

77 TV Sent. D.49, Q.2 , A. 1, res.: “Cum autem aliquis intellectus creatus videt Deum 
per essentiam, ipsa essentia Dei fit forma intelligibilis intellectus.” ST. 1.12.5. res 
(65b). See also, SCG t 3.51. 
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This view, of course, assumes that because of divine simplicity, 
whatever is not identical to the divine essence is created. It must be 
noted, by way of contrast, that in order to preserve the essence- 
energy distinction, Palamas explicitly denies Aquinas’ assumption 
that whatever is not identical to the divine essence is created. 

God also has what is not essence. Yet it is not the case that be¬ 
cause it is not an essence that it is an accident. For that which 
not only does not pass away but also admits or effects no in¬ 
crease or diminution whatever could not possibly be num¬ 
bered among accidents. But it is not true that, because this is 
neither an accident nor essence, it belongs among totally 
non-existent things: rather, it exists and exists truly. Since the 
hypostatic properties and the hypostases are neither an es¬ 
sence nor an accident in God, are they each on this account 
ranked among non-existent things. Certainly not. Thus, in 
the same way, the divine energy of God is neither an essence 
nor an accident nor is it classed among non-existent things. 78 

Hence, the distinction between essence and energy allows 
Dionysius, Maximus, Palamas and the Orthodox tradition gener¬ 
ally to hold that in deification we are united with God himself in 
being united to the divine energy. On the other hand, for Aquinas 
it would seem, by distinguishing the divine energy from the divine 
essence, Dionysius, Maximus, and Palamas must effectively hold 
that we are deified with something other than God. That is, given 

78 Capita 135. Cf. Capita 75 and 134. This text, it seems to me, presents a fatal impedi¬ 
ment to A.N. Williams’ argument that for Palamas the distinction between essence 
and energy in God is merely nominal, or conceptual, one that “he does not make 
much of’ {Ground of Union, pp. 151-52). This passage, however, from Capita 135 
flatly denies an immediate consequence of the doctrine of absolute divine simplic¬ 
ity—that whatever exists is either identical to the divine essence or something cre¬ 
ated—and it clearly implies an “ontological” foundation in God for the distinction 
between essence, hypostasis, and energy. Williams never cites this text although she 
explicitly cites the fact that, for Aquinas, whatever is not created is the divine essence 
(p. 159; see S7T.28.2). In reading the Capita it is hard to see how Williams con¬ 
cludes that Palamas does not make much of the distinction between the divine es¬ 
sence, hypostases, and energies: in addition to the above texts, see, e.g. Capita 96- 
105,115, and 136. See, Joost van Rossum, “Deification in Palamas and Aquinas,” 
SVTQ 47(2003):4, 370-73 for a discussion of this matter. 
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Aquinas’ notion of divine simplicity and the corollary that what¬ 
ever is not identical to the divine essence is created, Aquinas would 
probably hold that the Orthodox position—that we are united to 
the divine energy and not the divine essence—is tantamount to 
implying that we are united to something other than God. 

For Aquinas, then, it seems that the claim that we are deified 
with the divine energy but not the divine essence would be both 
absurd in itself and it would also eliminate the condition for the 
possibility of the perfection of any human science of God. Hence, 
if Dionysius adopts a version of the essence-energy distinction with 
reference to God, and I think he does, then in light of his own princi¬ 
ples, Aquinas would have to reject his claim that Dionysius treats 
the divine names “according to the custom of those who skillfully 
conveyed the sciences.” 

Conclusion 

In his “Proemium” to the Commentary on the Divine Names, Aqui¬ 
nas notes that Dionysius often uses an “obscure style” in order to 
conceal divine teachings from the derision of the infidels. Aquinas 
also notes two difficulties that arise in reading the Divine Names. 
First, his arguments are often condensed to a few words or even one 
word. Second, he “uses a certain multiplication of words which 
“seem superfluous” but actually contain a “great profundity of 
meaning.” 79 Any reader of the Divine Names, or any of the other 
works of Dionysius, knows how difficult they are and will appreci¬ 
ate the difficulties Aquinas raises. In one sense, then, Aquinas’ 
reading the Divine Names as a “science” is an ambitious attempt to 
provide an orderly and transparent exposition of the text. 

I have argued, however, that the attempt faces two major diffi¬ 
culties. First, Aquinas completely neglects the hymnological and 
liturgical framework of the Divine Names. As the division of the 

79 Aquinas also mentions a third difficulty: namely, Dionysius employs the mode of 
speaking (modo loquendi) of the Platonists. But this is only a problem insofar as the 
Platonists posit separate species of material things. It is not germane to the present 
discussion. 
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text of Chapter 1 of the Divine Names illustrates, the only “cogni¬ 
tive activities” Aquinas attributes to Dionysius, while he composes 
the Divine Names, are those involved in carrying out a demonstra¬ 
tive science. Yet, Dionysius’ own characterization of what he is 
doing is a hymnologia in which there is an “intertwining” of the 
ineffable and mystical with the “philosophical and demonstrative” 
traditions. By interpreting the Divine Names entirely in the frame¬ 
work of a “science” Aquinas offers at best a one-sided picture of the 
structure of the Divine Names as well as Dionysius’ “state of mind” 
while composing that work. 

While this difficulty can be offset somewhat by embedding 
Dionysius’ rational discourse in its liturgical and hymnological set¬ 
ting, the second difficulty is, it seems to me, fatal. Namely, on 
Aquinas’ own principles, Dionysius can be viewed as “skillfully” 
conveying a science only if he holds that the blessed, at least, have a 
noetic, eidetic grasp of the divine essence. But, as I have argued, 
there are two insuperable problems with this. First, it is not at all 
clear that Dionysius holds that there is a divine “essence” and, 
second, even if he does, that “essence” is utterly unknowable to any 
created being. 80 That is, for Dionysius, no human beings, in this 
life or the next, have an intellection of the divine essence that would 
perfect the “science” about God that Aquinas believes Dionysius is 
developing. Yet Dionysius certainly believes that we have knowl¬ 
edge of God and, indeed, that we are united with God in deifica¬ 
tion. This makes sense, it seems to me, only if the Divine Names is 
read in light of the Byzantine/Orthodox distinction between the 
divine essence and energy such that we know and are united with 
the divine energy (God’s light and glory). But Aquinas, as we have 
seen, implicitly rejects this distinction, since he interprets the 

80 Earlier, I quoted the text from DN73 in which Dionysius says that God is ‘‘not 
known from his nature since this is unknown and exceeds all reason and mind,” 
Aquinas takes this claim to refer only to natural knowledge about God, that is, the 
knowledge we have of God in this life (Aquinas, CDN7.4 [M729]). For Aquinas, 
though, while the blessed do not comprehend God—that is, perfectly know the di¬ 
vine essence as God knows it—they do know the divine essence (In librum Boethii de 
Trinitate pars 3, q. 6, a. 1, ad 22. 
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divine processions or powers as nothing more than created effects 
of God. Yet even if Aquinas did grant that Dionysius made this dis¬ 
tinction, he would have to give up the claim that Dionysius skill¬ 
fully conveys a science since in knowing the divine energy, the 
“essence” remains hidden. 
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Aquinas’ Division of the Text for Divine Names 1 (The Basis (Ratio) of the DN) [Dl]-[D30]* 

(Lectio 1 of Aquinas’ Commentary on DN 1— The Mode of Proceeding in the Divine Names) 

He Provides a Connection to a Preceding Work (the Theological Outlines) [Dl] 

He Gives Certain Things Necessary for the Divine Names [D2]—[D30] 

1. He Gives the Mode of Proceeding in This Work [D2]-[D10] 

a. He Shows That in Terms of Which One Should Proceed in This Work [D2]-[D3] 

i. He Shows That One Should Proceed by Divine Revelation and Not Reason [D2] 

ii. He Introduces the Basis for the Above Law [D3] 

b. He Shows What Should Be Treated [D4]-[D10] 

i. He Gives What He Proposes [D4] 

ii. He Manifests It [D5]-[D10] 

A) He Proves What He Proposes [D3] 

B) He Proves Certain Matters Presupposed in the Argument [D6]-[D9] 

1) He Shows That God Is Known Only to Himself and Hidden to Us [D6]-[D9] 

a) He Shows This by Arguments [D6]-[D7] 

i) He Gives the First Argument: What Is Divine Is Revealed According to the 
Proportion of the Intellects to Which It Is Revealed [D6] 

ii) He Gives the Second Argument: Superior Grades of Beings Cannot Be 
Comprehended by Inferiors [D7] (Marietti ed. isolates [D8] as a conclusion but 
although set off with Deinde this is not part of Aquinas’ division of the text) 

b) He Shows This by Authorities [D9] 

2) He Shows the Mode by Which Divine Knowledge Is Communicated to Us [DIO] 

2. He Shows the Basis of the Divine Names Considered in This Work [Dl 1]-[D30] 

(Lectio 2 of Aquinas’ Commentary on DN 1 — The Knowledge of God That We Can Apprehend through the Divine Names) 
a. He Shows What Knowledge We Can Attain of God through the Divine Names [Dl 1]—[D19] 

i. He Shows What Knowledge of God We Can Apprehend through the Divine Names [Dl 1]—[Dl 5] 

A) He Shows What Knowledge of God We Can Apprehend through the Divine Names [Dl 1]-[D13] 
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1) He Shows What Knowledge of God We Can Apprehend through the Divine Names [Dll] 

(Marietti ed. isolates [D12] as a distinct text but although set off with Deinde it is not part of 
Aquinas’ Division of the Text) 

2) He Gives Examples of This Knowledge Through Certain Names of God [D13] (Marietti ed. isolates [D14] 
as a distinct text but although set off with Deinde it is not part of Aquinas’ Division of the Text) 

B) He Notes The Difference of This Knowledge to What We Will Have in the Fatherland [D15] 
ii. He Shows That After This Knowledge God Remains Hidden to Us [D16]-[D19] 

1) He Proposes What He Intends [D16] 

2) He Proves What He Proposes [D17]—[D19] 

a) He Introduces the Proof [D17] 

b) He Sets Forth the Proof [D18] 

3) He Proves Some Matters Presupposed in the Proof [D19] (Marietti ed. isolates [D20] 
as a distinct text but it is not set off with “Deinde”; is not discussed; and it is not part 
of Aquinas’ Division of the Text) 

(Lectio 3 of Aquinas’ Commentary on DN 1— How God Can Be Named) 

b. He Shows How God Can Be Named [D21]-[D30] 

i. He Raises a Doubt [D21] 

ii. He Solves the Doubt [D22]-[D30] 

A) He Solves the Doubt According to the Three Modes of the Divine Names That He Gives [D22]-[D27] 

1) He Gives the Fist Mode [D22]-[D23] 

a) He Gives the Basis of the First Mode of Naming God [D22] 

b) He Assigns the First Mode, Namely, Through Denial [D23] 

2) He Gives the Second Mode of Naming God as Cause [D24]-[D26] 

a) He Gives the Basis of Names of This Sort [D24] 

b) He Gives the Names Themselves [D25] 

c) He Excludes Certain Errors about These Names [D26] 

3) He Gives the Third Mode of Naming God—Symbolic [D27] 
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B) He Shows How One Should Proceed Concerning the Divine Names [D28]-[D30] ^ 

1) He Shows What Names Will Be Treated in This Book [D28] ^ 

2) He Shows Which Mode of Teaching Should Be Attentive to Teachers and Learners [D29] 

3) He Exhorts Timothy to Observe This Mode of Teaching [D30] 

* [D1]-[D30] refer to the paragraph numbers assigned to the text of the DN in the Marietti edition of Aquinas’ CDN 
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Anselm the Neo-Nestorian? 
Responding to the Accusation in Light of 
On the Incarnation of the Word 

Oliver J. Herbel 1 


Assessing the Problem 

A little over a decade ago, Symeon Rodger evaluated the 
soteriology of Anselm of Canterbury from an Orthodox perspec¬ 
tive by engaging Anselms Why the God-man? 2 His article is the 
vantage point from which this investigation into Anselms thought 
shall begin. 3 Rodger s article warrants further reflection because his 
evaluation of Anselm is imprecise. 

Rodger argues several main points. First, while he finds fault 
with GustafAulen’s Christology, 4 he agrees with Aulen that Anselm 
holds to a Christology that “would almost certainly appear 
Nestorian, rather than Chalcedonian.” 5 Second, Rodger states that 
Anselm is unable to harmonize free will and obedience. 6 Third, 
Orthodox Trinitarian theology understands the Father as the 

1 This article originated as a paper for the “medieval research problems” course taught 
by the historical theology graduate program at Saint Louis University. 

2 Symeon Rodger, “The Soteriology of Anselm of Canterbury, an Orthodox Perspec¬ 
tive,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 34/1 (1989): 19-43. 

3 The only subsequent article on Anselm, from an Orthodox perspective, of which I 
am aware is David B. Hart’s “A Gift Exceeding Every Debt: An Eastern Orthodox 
Appreciation of Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo ” Pro Ecclesia 7/3 (1998): 333-49. Hart’s 
article, however, does not engage the previous work of Symeon Rodger. 

4 See Rodger, 20, where he says, “While we, as Orthodox, would whole-heartedly 
agree with Aulen that there is a great gulf between the classic theory... and the Latin 
theory, ... it is quite apparent that Aulen has misconstrued the classic theory itself. 
... Auldn has misunderstood the classic theory as implying what appears to be a 
thoroughly monophysite Christology, rather than the thoroughly Chalcedonian 
one.” 

5 Ibid., 22. 

6 Ibid., 25. 
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source of the Trinity, meaning the Augustinian tradition, which 
Anselm inherits, differs from Orthodox Trinitarian theology. 7 
Fourth, he claims that Anselm inherits a misinterpretation of 
Romans 5:12 by the Vulgate, a misinterpretation that can be used 
to justify the Augustinian notion of “original sin.” 8 Fifth, Rodger is 
deeply concerned with Anselms juridical soteriology and the idea 
that Christ pays a debt of honor. 9 

While each of these points deserves a response from those famil¬ 
iar with Anselm, 10 this investigation shall address Rodgers accusa¬ 
tion that Anselm may be presenting a Nestorian Christology 
(though without intending to be a Nestorian). Rodger follows 
Aulen in believing that Aulen correctly highlights a problem in 
Anselm—Anselms supposed Nestorianism. Following Aulen on 
this point, Rodger turns to Why the God-Man?. He notes that 
Anselm “repeats the Chalcedonian definition of‘one person in two 
natures,’” but he also argues that Anselms language is “very 

7 Ibid., 25-26. 

8 Ibid., 31. 

9 Ibid., 30-39. 

10 Regarding the accusation that Anselm dichotomizes between freedom and obedi¬ 
ence, the reader is encouraged to read R. W. Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait in a 
Landscape (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 167-74. Regarding 
the Vulgate’s interpretation of Romans 5:12 and the issue of original sin, Jasper 
Hopkins, in his A Companion to the Study of St Anselm (Minneapolis, MN: Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1972), 204-5, agrees with Rodger. However, such an asser¬ 
tion is incorrect. While Rodger does not expound his argument, he is essentially 
arguing that “ i<f >’ <±)” cannot mean “in whom.” Such a contention argues not only 
against a legitimate reading of the text but also negates a double meaning because 
the omega, if masculine, also refers to “death.” David Weaver, who likewise argued 
(incorrectly) that “in quo ’ is not a valid translation, may have influenced Rodger. 
See David Weaver, “From Paul to Augustine: Romans 5:12 in early Christian Exe¬ 
gesis,” SVTQ 27/3 (1983): 187-206. See also his two articles entitled “The Exegesis 
of Romans 5:12 among the Greek Fathers and its Implications for the Doctrine of 
Original Sin: the 5th-12th Centuries,” SVTQ29I2-3 (1986): 133-59, 231-57. 

I leave aside Rodger’s discussion of the juridical aspect of Anselm’s soteriology be¬ 
cause while I, too, have concerns with this aspect of his thought, I believe Rodger is 
treating Anselm unfairly and simplistically, and a well-balanced, thought-out 
Orthodox response on this (while needed) is well beyond anything I could say here. 
Hart’s article “A Gift Exceeding Every Debt,” however, takes a significant step in 
the right direction with regard to the juridical aspect of Anselm’s soteriology. 
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ambiguous.” 11 Rodger especially concerns himself with the phrases 
“that man” and “the man whose person he took.” 12 

Rodger then turns to the importance of nature/essence termi¬ 
nology. 13 He even goes so far as to say “the understanding of person 
and nature/essence underlying the triadological formulations of 
the fourth century and the christological formulations of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries was built on an ontology different 
from and, indeed, incompatible with the one Anselm inherited 
from the Western Augustinian tradition.” 14 In order to elicit the 
Christological position of any Christian theologian, including 
Anselm, one must grapple with his/her use of the metaphysical 
concepts of person, nature, and essence while realizing that Chris- 
tology and Trinitarian theology provide a context for one another. 

In this case, the interrelation of Christology and Trinitarian the¬ 
ology is vitally important and is the reason that the focus should 
not be Why the God-Man? but an earlier work that provides the 
theological context for Why the God-Man?, On the Incarnation of 
the Word (De Incarnatione Verbi, henceforth, termed DIV ). 15 In 
DIV, Anselms Trinitarian theology is based upon his Christology 
to the extent that the Christological implications are what lead to 
his opponent’s (Roscelins) downfall. Therefore, a response to the 
charge of Nestorianism in Anselm will come by way of Anselms 
Trinitarian dispute with Roscelin. Such a line of argumentation 
will, of necessity, address Rodgers claim that in Anselm one sees a 
different Trinitarian theology than one sees in Eastern sources, 

11 Rodger, 22 

12 Ibid. Specifically, the areas of Why the GodMan ? AvM Rodger focuses upon are. 1 8- 
10,17 In support of his position, he also cites John McIntyre, who calls this section 
“almost certainly the most obscure passage in the entire work.” See John McIntyre, 
St Anselm and His Critics (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1954), 170. 

13 Ibid, 25. 

14 Ibid., 25-26. 

15 See Constant J. Mews, “St Anselm and Roscelin: Some New Texts and their Impli¬ 
cations, The De Incarnatione Verbi and the Disputatio inter Chnstianum et 
Gentilem , ” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et htteraire du moyen tige 58(1991)* 60-61, 
where Mews notes that an early draft of DTVcontains a reference to a work Anselm 
hoped to write, a work we now know as Why the God-Man ? 
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though this Trinitarian aspect serves the purpose of allowing one to 
respond more adequately to Rodger’s Christological accusation 
against Anselm. 

This investigation of Anselms Christology will consist of three 
main components. First, it shall begin by examining the context of 
DIV in two parts. The first part discusses Augustine’s influence 
upon Anselm’s Trinitarian theology. The second discusses the 
political context of Anselm’s dispute with Roscelin and the chal¬ 
lenge posed by Roscelin. Establishing this contextual background 
will allow for the presentation of Anselm’s own position. Finally, 
briefly revisiting Rodger’s accusation of unintentional Nestor- 
ianism will result in the conclusion that Anselm is most certainly 
not a Nestorian, but there is an aspect of his Trinitarian thought 
that is problematic. His Trinitarian thought is argued on the basis 
of Trinitarian shorthand, formulae handed down without the sup¬ 
porting argumentation to explicate them properly. 16 

The Augustinian Background 

The most obvious point of reference for Anselm’s Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy and terminological use of nature, substance, and person is 
Augustine. Near the very end of DIV, Anselm makes an implicit 
reference to Augustine by saying, “Latins call these three things 
persons, Greeks substances. For as we Latins call the one substance 
in God three persons, so the Greeks call the one person three sub¬ 
stances.” 17 He then explicidy makes a reference to Augustine’s On 

16 For a discussion concerning the implications of Trinitarian shorthand, see John 
Behr, “The Paschal Foundations of Christian Theology,” SVTQ45/2 (2001): 115- 
36. 

17 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word , 16, in Anselm of Canterbury: The Major 
Works, Brian Davies and G. R. Evans, eds. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998), 259. For the Latin text, see Franciscus Salesius Schmitt, ed., S. Anselmi Opera 
Omnia , vol. 2 (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 1946), 35.5-7. Haec autem tria Latini 
dicuntpersonas , Graeci substantias. Sicut enim nos dicimus in deo substantiam unam 
tres personas, sic illi dicunt unam personam tres substantias. For the reader’s ease, I pro¬ 
vide the page number followed by the respective line numbers of Schmitt’s text. 
Therefore, this reference is to page 35, lines 5-7. 
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the Trinity And mentions that we cannot perfectly explain Trinitar¬ 
ian theology . 18 

Anselm is arguing that his presentation in DTV is consistent with 
the articulation of Augustine and, ultimately, the Trinitarian faith 
of the Churches, East or West. It takes no more than a cursory 
glance at Augustine’s De Trinitate to realize that Anselm is fairly 
presenting him. In fact, Anselm summarizes Augustine’s thoughts 
on the matter in the same way in which Augustine himself recapit¬ 
ulates his thoughts. In book fifteen, where Augustine surveys the 
first fourteen books, he summarizes the seventh by saying, among 
other things, “we inquired, how they may be called one essence, 
three persons, or by some Greek authors, one essence, three sub- 

5>i q 

stances. lJ 

For Augustine, there is “one God, one good, and one omnipo¬ 
tent, the Trinity itself .” 20 To say it another way, God according to 
Augustine is God the Trinity. This is an important aspect of Augus¬ 
tine’s thought not completely lost on Edmund J. Fortman, who is 
able to elicit some of the significance of what Augustine is saying. 
Fortman notes three other significant statements by Augustine, 
two from the De Trinitate where Augustine says, “the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit are of one and the same substance or 
essence” and “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit constitute 
a divine unity of one and the same substance in an indivisible 
equality .” 21 Following these quotations, Fortman makes some 

18 Ibid. Schmitt, 35.10-13. Quomodo vero filius nascatur de patre et spiritus sanctus 
procedat a patre etfilio, nec tamen sitfilius, quoniam (< sicuti est” videri non potest in hac 
vita: beatus AUGUSTINUS velut “per speculum et in aenigmate” in libro De hac ipsa 
trinitate diligenter contemplatus est . 

19 Augustine, On the Trinity , in On the Trinity: Books 8-15, Gareth B. Matthews, ed., 
Stephen McKenna, tr. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). De 
trinitate libri XV( Libri 12-15). CCL 50A. ed. W. J. Mountain (Turnhout: Brepols, 
1968), 15.3.51-3. Deinde quaesitum est quomodo dicantur una essential, tresperso¬ 
nae, uel ut a quibusdam graecis, una essentia, tres substantiae. 

20 Ibid., 8 preface. 

21 Augustine, On the Trinity , qtd. in Edmund J. Fortman, The Triune God: A Histori¬ 
cal Study of the Doctrine of the Trinity (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1972), 141. 
De trinitate libri XV (libri 1-12) CCL 50, 1.2.4-5; 1.4.4-6. Pater et filius et spiritus 
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important observations. “God, for Augustine, does not mean 
directly the Father, as ho theos did for the Greeks, but... the basic 
divinity unfolding itself into three Persons ... this new starting 
point will be very influential in all subsequent Western trinitarian 
teaching.” 22 

While Fortman is correct to note that this shift is significant, he 
fails to note fully why it is significant. Fortman believes Augustine 
is simply following one of two paths for expressing Trinitarian lan¬ 
guage (the path from unity to plurality rather than from plurality to 
unity). 23 Fortman is correct to say that Augustine’s shift gready 
affects the West. What he fails to take notice of, though, is Augus¬ 
tine’s actual phraseology itself. He may very well be right to say that 
Augustine focuses upon the divine substance, suggesting (as 
Fortman believes) that the substance (“basic divinity”) unfolds into 
three persons, albeit three consubstantial, eternal persons. Alterna¬ 
tively, Augustine may be saying that the substance is some sort of 
eternally existing genus, which the three persons constitute. 24 

sanctus unius eiusdemque substantiae uel essentiae. Pater et filius et spiritus sanctus 
unius substantiae inseparabili aequalitate diuinam insinuent unitatem. 

22 Fortman, 141. 

23 Ibid., 140. 

24 This latter understanding may be derived from a reading of the genitive in the text 
cited above by Fortman not in the sense of origin (or cause) but in the possibly in¬ 
tended sense that the essence is numerically the same for all three persons. It would 
also accord with Augustine’s statement, quoted in Anselm’s Monologion , where he 
says, “ Unus tantum est in summa essentia pater, unusfilius, unus spiritus .” This text is 
discussed below. Lewis Ayres critiques scholars for claiming that Augustine empha¬ 
sizes the essence of the Trinity to the detriment of the persons and failing to realize 
that Augustine is “fundamentally pro-Nicene.” See Lewis Ayres, Nicaea and its Leg¬ 
acy: An Approach to Fourth-Century Trinitarian Theology (Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2004), 364-83. However, Ayres presupposes a dichotomy between 
emphasizing the essence (which he says Augustine does not do) and emphasizing the 
three persons (which he believes Augustine does). Thus, Ayres shares an assumption 
with Fortman. Ayres bears this out through his quotes of Augustine, which regularly 
call the “Trinity” the “One God.” Even if Ayres proves to be correct in his interpre¬ 
tation of Augustine (one in which the three persons make up an essence), this ap¬ 
proach is no less suspect and ambiguous than one that emphasizes the essence. In 
either case, there is a failure to emphasize the fact that the “One God” is, properly 
speaking, God the Father, and that the Son and Spirit are God in a derivative man- 
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Regardless, what should be noted is why it seems Augustine speaks 
this way (i.e., so ambiguously and imprecisely). It seems, from a 
reading of his own language, that Augustine recites (or, at the very 
least, bases himself upon) Trinitarian shorthand. As Andrew Louth 
notes, “the Latins had, since Tertullian, adopted a settled vocabu¬ 
lary that spoke of the Trinity as unam substantiam in tribus 
\personis] cohaerentibus , and of Christ as una persona from duae 
substantiae .” 25 Augustine bases his Trinitarian thought upon this 
handed-down Trinitarian shorthand. 

Such recognition addresses an aspect of Augustine’s thought that 
Fortman does not. Augustine is doing is what the Western, Latin¬ 
speaking Christians had been doing for some time. He is basing his 
reflections upon inherited formulae. He is not intending to 
develop a different metaphysics. If he were, one would expect him 
to show how or why his metaphysical approach is perfectly conso¬ 
nant with the inherited, orthodox formulae. Rather, he develops 
new reflections and analogies based upon orthodox formulae that 
are consonant with “the Greeks.” 

This observation does not deny that Augustine is an innovator 
who develops new ways of reflecting upon the Trinity. Nor does it 
suggest that his view can be collapsed into the Trinitarian short¬ 
hand he has inherited. On the contrary, he can only be as creative as 
he is precisely because ne is working from the shorthand without 
having to work his Trinitarian theology through the more precise 
argumentation that one finds in Eastern Fathers, who had to be 
precise. 

This Augustinian approach can be found in the other point of 
reference Anselm explicitly cites in DIV, his own Monologion. 
Gillian R. Evans notes that chapter 48 of the Monologion includes 

ner (albeit, an eternally derivative manner). The question is not whether Augustine 
is “pro-Nicene.” The question is one of precision. Because Anselm reads Augustine 
as emphasizing the essence, that interpretation of Augustine predominates in the 
discussion below and is considered “Augustinian.” 

25 Andrew Louth, StJohn of Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theol¬ 
ogy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 48. The reference here is especially to 
Tertullian, Against Praxeas, 12.27. 
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an explicitly Trinitarian application of memoria and intellectus, 
echoing chapter 10 of On the Trinity. 26 She is quick to note that 
Anselm “does not imitate slavishly, but takes only what is of direct 
relevance to the task in hand.” 27 This is not to say that Anselm cites 
chapter 48 of the Monologion specifically. However, he does direct 
the reader to that work should he or she desire a more developed 
Trinitarian theology than what is provided in DIV and it is worth 
noting that in both works, his Trinitarian theology is Augustinian. 

The Augustinian Trinitarian reflections include the influence of 
Augustinian metaphysical formulations. As Augustine, basing 
himself upon Trinitarian shorthand, spoke of a substance or 
essence unfolding (eternally) into three persons, so Anselm speaks 
similarly in the Monologion, saying, “in the supreme essence, there¬ 
fore ... there is only one Father, only one Son, and only one 
Spirit.” 28 In fact, throughout the latter sections of the Monologion, 
there is a focus upon the supreme essence. These influences are to 
be expected. As best as can be reconstructed, Anselm probably had 
recourse to a copy of Augustine’s On the Trinity and On Christian 
Teachings, the library at Bee, where he was a monk before becom¬ 
ing bishop of Canterbury. 29 

Exactly how these influences play themselves out in Anselms 
argument in DIV is a point of reflection for later. For now, how¬ 
ever, let it suffice to say that Anselm chiefly relies upon Augustine 
and the Western Trinitarian and Christological formulae from 
which to argue his position. Turning to his opponent, Roscelin, 
and his argument, will assist in better explicating the position of 
Anselm later. 


26 Gillian R. Evans, “St Anselm’s Images of Trinity,” Journal of Theological Studies 27 
(1976): 50. 

27 Ibid., 51. 

28 Anselm, Monologion , 61, in Anselm of Canterbury, 67. Schmitt, vol. 1,72:1—2. Unus 
tanturn est in summa essentia pater , unus filius, unus spiritus. 

29 R. W. Southern, Saint Anselm: A Portrait in a Landscape (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), 57. 
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Roscelin ofCompiegne 

Roscelin is one of those figures of church history who is notorious 
for only one thing—being a heretic. Even a scholar as recent as 
R.W. Southern has been harsh in his view towards him. 30 As with 
all heretics, however wrong they may be, there is always more than 
meets the eye if one is willing to delve below the surface. We know 
from a draft of DIV that Anselm and Roscelin had once been 
friends. 31 Additionally, the church politics of his time are a factor. 

Mews notes that the accusations against Roscelin at the Council 
of Soissons, “cannot be separated from the political controversy 
then surrounding the appointment of Fulco, a monk of Bee, to the 
see of Beauvais in 1088/89.” 32 The council had been called not 
only to rule on Roscelins Trinitarian position, but also (and possi¬ 
bly primarily) to rule on Fulco’s appointment because Rainaud, 
archbishop of Rheims, accused Fulco of simony. The monk John 
who wrote Anselm asking for clarification and an answer to 
Roscelins position (which led to the DIV) was allowed by Pope 
Urban II to help a fellow monk (Fulco) become bishop of 
Beauvais. 33 Fulco’s predecessor, Bishop Guy, had established colle¬ 
giate churches outside the jurisdiction of the cathedral, which 
included increasing the number of canons at the church of Saint 
Vaast at the request of a certain Roscelin of Compiegne. 34 Fulco’s 
appointment represented the interest of the cathedral as well as the 
interest of local secular leadership, because his father was Lancelin 
I, a local ruler with political ties to the cathedral. He also repre¬ 
sented the interest of Radulfus (his brother who was a monk at Bee) 
and the aforementioned John, who was also a monk at Bee. The 

30 Ibid., 176. 

31 Constant J. Mews, “St Anselm and Roscelin: Some New Texts and their Implica¬ 
tions, A Vocalist Essay on the Trinity and Intellectual Debate c. 1080-1120,” Ar¬ 
chives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age 65 (1998): 43. 

32 Ibid., 44. 

33 Constant J. Mews, “St Anselm, Roscelin, and the See of Beauvais” in Anselm: Aosta, 
Bee, and Canterbury , D. E. Luscombe and G.R. Evans, ed. (Sheffield, England: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 107. 

34 Ibid., 112. 
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result was an alliance between Bee and the local Beauvaisan 
dynasty. 35 This alliance meant that the community at Bee had con¬ 
tacts with local leadership and, by default, Anselm was involved in 
a local power struggle involving church and “secular” politics. 
More importantly, he was involved in a local power struggle whose 
opposing forces included a Roscelin of Compiegne. 

Whether this Roscelin is the same Roscelin who inflamed the 
theological ire of Anselm, we cannot know for sure (though 
Roscelin is an uncommon name and the location, Compiegne, 
fits). Either way, “John was wanting Anselm to assert himself as an 
authoritative Christian teacher at a time when there was no clear 
spiritual leadership in the city. He was assisting a monastic bishop 
then facing widespread opposition to his authority.” 36 As Mews 
notes, it would be difficult to imagine that the ongoing doctrinal 
dispute of the time was not related to the political dispute. 37 This 
does not mean that the theological dispute ought to be subsumed 
under the political, as though all that matters is the political dis¬ 
pute. Rather, the political tension heightens the importance of the 
theological dispute. 

The exact position of Roscelin, however, is not an easy thing to 
articulate. We have, of course, the quote attributed to him, which 
can be found at the beginning of DIV. “If the three persons are only 
one thing and not three things, each intrinsically separate, like 
three angels or three souls, such that they are none the less identical 
to will and power, then the Father and the Holy Spirit as well as the 
Son became flesh.” 38 There are, however, further clues to his belief 
and overall framework. 

Eike-Henner W. Kluge has attempted to show that “what little 
has survived forms a remarkably coherent and philosophically 

35 Ibid., 113. 

36 Ibid., 108-9. 

37 Ibid., 119. 

38 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word\ 1. Schmitt, 4.6-9. Si, inquit, in deo tres per¬ 
sonae sunt una tantum res et non sunt tres res unaquaequeper se separatism, sicut tres 
angeli aut tres animae, ita tamen ut voluntate etpotentia omnino sint idem: ergo pater et 
spiritus sanctus cum filio est incamatus. 
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defensible framework.” 39 "While Kluge realizes that he is engaging 
in a hypothetical enterprise, he provides a coherent philosophical 
viewpoint simply from quotes attributed to Roscelin (an astound¬ 
ing feat in an age where we often tend to be suspicious of the legiti¬ 
macy of surviving statements from heretics). The texts he uses are 
Anselms DIV and Roscelins letter to Abelard, the only text we can 
ascribe to Roscelin with certainty. After listing several paraphrased 
premises from these two works, Kluge claims: 

They can all be reduced to four major and more fundamental 
theses ... the four theses are: (1) all existents are particular; 

(2) there is no distinction—no metaphysically grounded dis¬ 
tinction—between the property of a thing and the thing itself; 

(3) there is no composition, and a fortiori no metaphysical 
composition; and finally, (4) universality is a property of 
words (terms), and hence is to be found only in the domain of 
languages. 40 

Kluge then proceeds to show that these points form what we 
would consider a philosophically defensible system. His recon¬ 
struction is a strong-foundationalist one. In this case, the proposi¬ 
tion that all existents are particular “is the most fundamental of 
these tenets.” 41 In other words, “Roscelin held, in apparent agree¬ 
ment with Aristotle, that a primary substance was something con¬ 
crete and unique, individual, particular and impredicable; whereas 
a property, since it could be found in diverse objects and hence was 
common, could be predicated of many.” 42 While Kluge notes that 
Boethius had claimed that the universal must be expressed in indi¬ 
vidual and concrete forms, Roscelin seemed to think this was not a 
satisfactory explanation since particularity would only be the result 
of the particular context in which a universal concretized itself. 43 

39 Eike-Henner W. Kluge, “Roscelin and the Medieval Problem of Universal,”/o«r- 
nal of the History of Philosophy 14 (1976): 405. 

40 Ibid., 407. 

41 Ibid. 

42 Ibid., 408. 

43 Ibid. 
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Therefore, it seemed to make more sense to Roscelin to speak of 
universals in terms of language. 

Kluge uses the four points of the Roscelinian system he outlines, 
based upon the fundamental premise that all existents are particu¬ 
lar, to argue against two criticisms of Roscelin by Abelard. The first 
of Abelards criticisms is that he recalls that Roscelin (who was his 
teacher) claimed that a wall of a house was part of itself and part of a 
house. While Kluge admits that Abelard essentially argues a reduc- 
tio adabsurdum form of realism, he believes Roscelin is defensible. 
For “the metaphysical entity which is the ground for the ascription 
of the predicate ‘is a wall’ is contained in this totality [the house]... 
and the predicative assertion of the wall as a part refers to this total¬ 
ity.” 44 Furthermore, the only way to avoid this conclusion is to 
make the ascription of predicates relative to context, but this would 
be to grant Roscelin his point in the first place. 45 

The second of Abelard’s criticisms that Kluge defends Roscelin 
against is that Abelard found it absurd that Roscelin would have to 
argue, by default, that a wall was prior not only to the house, but 
also to itself (because of the first criticism that a wall was part of 
itself). Kluge states that while this may seem to be a difficulty, it can 
be sidestepped altogether by jettisoning the need for priority. “For, 
in a nominalistic system like Roscelins, to ascribe priority to a part 
over the whole would be to say that what depends on the whole for 
its very nature as part is prior qua part to the whole on which its 
nature as part depends. And that would be nonsense.” 46 The part- 
whole relationship, according to the system ascribed to Roscelin by 
Kluge, is simply a contextual function, a function of the frame of 
reference as a whole. 

The significance of Kluge s article, essentially, is that in Roscelin, 
Anselm encountered a cogent and forceful opponent. While 
Anselm does seem to find Roscelins position bizarre and absurd (as 
Abelard likewise did) it is a system that, if Kluge is correct, can 

44 Ibid., 410. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Ibid., 411. 
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stand on its own. Therefore, not only would the situation of church 
politics at the time increase the intensity of Anselms response in 
DIV, but so would the fact that Roscelin himself was a formidable 
opponent. 

In order to help elicit Anselms Trinitarian and Christological 
perspective in DIV, however, it is important to give a fuller presen¬ 
tation of Roscelins position than Kluge has done. Kluge has per¬ 
formed an important service, but he runs the risk of anachronism 
at times since he sees a strong continuity between Roscelin and 
contemporary nominalists. 47 In fact, Calvin G. Normore argues 
that it is erroneous to view medieval nominalism (at least the nomi¬ 
nalism ascribed to Abelard) as an approach concerned chiefly with 
universals. 48 Rather, he argues, the chief concern of nominalism 
was the relation of sentences and clauses to the world. 49 Addition¬ 
ally, what Kluge has outlined is incomplete (not that he intended it 
to be complete) for our purposes here. There are aspects of 
Roscelin’s position that have yet to be articulated if we are to under¬ 
stand better Anselms own position. 

The first step in filling out Roscelins position is to note that he 
was not alone. Iwakuma Yukio has noted that early nominalism 
was concerned not with whether universals are res or nomina, but 
res or voces, and that such “vocalism should be traced back earlier 
than Roscelin.” 50 This is an important point because it reminds us 
that early nominalism is linguistically formed and deserving of the 
term vocalism in order to help prevent us from treating these early 
figures as proto-Ockhamists. Among these early vocalists, Yukio 
names “a certain John,” Roscelins teacher, Rainbertus of Lille, and 
Arnulphus of Laon. 51 What unites these figures is that they are a 
maverick group because “until the late eleventh century, people 

47 Ibid., 411. 

48 Calvin G. Normore, “The Tradition of Mediaeval Nominalism,” in Studies in Me¬ 
dieval Philosophy , John F. Wippel, ed. (Washington, DC: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1987), 201-17. 

49 Ibid., 216. 

50 Iwakuma Yukio, “‘Vocales,’ or Early Nominalists,” Traditio 47 (1992): 37, 40. 

51 Ibid., 40-41. 
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were satisfied with repeating Boethius’ arguments in his two com¬ 
mentaries as answers to Porphyry’s questions.” 52 This supports 
Anselm’s contention that Roscelin is a representative of “modern 
logicians, who believe that only what they grasp in images exists.” 53 

In fact, this statement by Anselm provides a direct lead into that 
aspect of Roscelin’s position that is the most objectionable to 
Anselm. Roscelin is not simply applying his linguistic approach to 
the created sphere, but to God as well. As Mews notes, “to their crit¬ 
ics, these dialecticians [of whom Roscelin was one] emphasised so 
much that universal were qualities predicated of individuals, but 
not substances, that... they seemed to view God as a composite of 
three separate persons.” 54 The basis of this maneuver by Roscelin 
was “his assumption that divine names had to conform to Priscian’s 
definition ... of a noun [that a noun signifies substance and 
quality].” 55 

Roscelin found support for his position in the aforementioned 
statements by Augustine that the Greeks believe in three sub¬ 
stances. In fact, this is a line of defense he uses in his epistle to 
Abelard. 56 Furthermore, Mews notes that Roscelin used Priscian’s 
definition in regard to three substances in God because he believed 
that to argue for three qualities would ascribe mutability to God 
and that, therefore, each person of the Trinity has “its own identity, 
as the city of Rome was Rome and water was water.” 57 Mews even 
believes that the two works preceding Roscelin’s letter in the 

52 Ibid., 42. 

53 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word , 4. Schmitt, 17.22-18.1. Iste de Mis 
dialecticis modemis est } qui nihil esse credunt nisi quod imaginationibus comprehendere 
possunt. 

54 Mews, “St Anselm and Roscelin of Compiegne,” 55. 

55 Ibid., 57. Priscian was a teacher of Latin grammar at Constantinople who wrote his 
Commentariigrammatici circa 500. 

56 Constant J. Mews, “Nominalism and Theology before Abelard: New Light on 
Roscelin of Compiegne,” Vivarium 30/1(1992): 8. The significant phrase of the let¬ 
ter, provided by Mews reads, “licet ex quadem loqtiendi consuetudine triplicare 
soleamuspersonam y non substantiam, sicut Graeci triplicare solent substantiam. Neque 
vero dicendum est, quod in fide trinitatis errent triplicando substantiam .” 

57 Ibid., 9. 
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manuscript containing the letter ought to be ascribed to Roscelin, 
especially since the first of the two “helps explain the argument crit¬ 
icized by St Anselm.” 58 

In this first preceding work, it is argued that the Greeks under¬ 
stand there to be three essences or substances within God (“Greet 
dicunt tres usiae, id est tres substantiae, se accipiunt substantia pro 
personis”) . 59 This line of argumentation is perfectly consonant with 
Roscelins contention that “person, substance or essence signify 
completely the same thing in God.” 60 

It is also consistent with the concerns of Walter of Honnecourt 
and, later, Herman of Tournai. Walter of Honnecourt, a contem¬ 
porary of Roscelin and Anselm, was concerned that Roscelin was 
sympathizing too much with Greek tradition, saying, “if any con¬ 
tentious individual among us prefers to greekify, let him not cate¬ 
gorize three substances in Latin, but let him barbarize three 
hypostases with the Greeks.” 61 Herman, who based himself upon 
statements made by Anselm against “modern logicians,” had a sim¬ 
ilar concern, arguing (in about 1142) that “fascination with Greek 
authors was leading to contempt for Latin tradition.” 62 

By now, it ought to strike the reader that there is an important 
commonality between the positions of Roscelin and Anselm. Both 
begin their approach to Trinitarian theology with the traditional, 
Latin, Trinitarian shorthand, as do even the responses of Walter 
and Herman. There is further support of this in one other impor¬ 
tant similarity between Roscelin and Anselm—both are “inter¬ 
ested in what Augustine had to say about the Greek use of substan¬ 
tia for what the Latins identified as persona .” 63 Mews reminds us 
that Anselm had been criticized for using Augustine’s formulation 


58 Ibid., 10. 

59 Ibid., 10-11. See especially footnote 22. 

60 Roscelin, Epistle ad Abaelardum, quoted in Mews, "Nominalism and Theology be¬ 
fore Abelard,” 8. 

61 Quoted in Mews, “St Anselm and Roscelin of Compiegne,” 51. 

62 Ibid., 55. 

63 Ibid., 84. 
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of the Greek position in his Monologion , 64 This is important not 
only for showing that both men are working with Trinitarian short¬ 
hand, but it is also important for showing why Anselm would take 
Roscelins position so seriously. 

Therefore, there are at least three important reasons to take 
Anselms language in DIV with utmost seriousness. First, the politi¬ 
cal context in which Roscelin and Anselm were writing meant that 
both men were going to do their best to argue in a way that favored 
their position not only intellectually, but politically as well. Neither 
could afford to be flexible in argumentation, meaning both were 
going to articulate their position as best they could. Second, 
Roscelins position is philosophically defensible and could only be 
successfully countered by Anselm if Anselm presented his strongest 
case. Third, Anselm had realized, through experience, just how 
dangerous it was to use Augustine’s formulation of the Greek posi¬ 
tion, and was prepared to argue against anyone else treading on 
that dangerous ground. 

Anselm's On the Incarnation of the Word 

There are several important aspects to Anselms response in DIV. 
First, Anselm is correct to note that Roscelins position must lead 
one either to Sabellianism or, as Roscelin himself seems to be artic¬ 
ulating, tri-theism. Second, the Trinitarian formulation upon 
which Anselm builds his case necessarily assumes a Platonic under¬ 
standing of universals, which is antithetical to the vocalism of 
Roscelin. Third, Anselm argues in such a way as to suggest that 
how one articulates Trinitarian theology is based upon one’s 
Christology. 

The first two chapters of DIV outline Anselm’s argumentation 
used throughout the work. As already noted, he opens by quoting 
John’s summary of Roscelin’s position—that if God is “one thing” 
then the Father and the Son became incarnate, so God must be 
“three things” like three angels. In light of what has already been 

64 Ibid. 
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said, it seems that what Roscelin is doing is appealing to Augus¬ 
tine’s formulation of the Greek position in order to substantiate his 
desire to be linguistically consistent. However, as I have also noted, 
Roscelin takes this to mean that there are three substances in God 
not in the sense of hypostases (which Walter of Honnecourt argues 
he should have said) but in the sense of ousiai. Anselm picks up on 
this and argues, in reference to the vocalists, that “either they 
intend to profess three gods, or they do not understand what they 
are saying.” 65 

Anselm then narrows his view to just that of the relationship 
between the Father and Son (both for simplicity’s sake and because 
he believes the Spirit proceeds from both of them). 66 It is important 
to note also that in his explanation of what Christians believe, he 
says, “we believe and affirm that God is Father, and that God is 
Son, and conversely, that the Father is God, and that the Son is 
God.” 67 This confession of faith is important because it is consis¬ 
tent with his Trinitarian language throughout DIV and because it 
shows us that Anselm was being truer to Augustine’s Trinitarian 
formulation than was Roscelin. As Fortman notes, “Anselm’s start¬ 
ing point is the supreme “‘Nature,’ ‘Substance,’ ‘Being,’ ‘Spirit,’” a 
position already noted to be Augustinian. 68 

That Anselm grounds his position in Augustinian Trinitarian 
theology is an observation that must not be overlooked. Marcia L. 
Colish has argued Ithat Anselm “understands Roscelin’s position in 

65 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word , 2. Schmitt, 11.2-3. Certe aut vult confiteri 
tres deos, aut non intelligit quod dicit. 

66 Ibid., Schmitt, 11.8-13. Ut autemfacilius et brevius hocfaciam, loquar tantum de 
patre etfilio, quoniam hae duaepersonae suispropriis vocibus aliae ab invicem aperte 
designantur. Nam nomen spiritus sancti non est alienum a patre etfilio , quia uterque est 
etspiritus etsanctus. Quod autem in patre et filio de unitate substantiae velpluralitate 
personarum inveniemus, hoc in tribus absque dubio cognoscemus. The reference here to 
the Spirit proceeding from both the Father and the Son is made explicit in section 3 
(Schmitt, 16.8-9), where he uses the phrase, “spiritus sanctus a patre et filio 
procedens” 

67 Ibid., Schmitt, 13.17-19. Credimus enim et dicimus quia deus estpater et deus est filius 
et conversim pater est deus et filius est deus. 

68 Fortman, 175. 
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terms of grammar rather than in terms of realism and nominalism 
... He deplores the confusion of the proper, substantial application 
of words to their objects with their improper and accidental appli¬ 
cations.” 69 Near the outset of his defense, Anselm speaks of the 
“heretical logicians who consider universal essences to be merely 
vocal emanations, and who can understand colours as material 
substances.” 70 However, Colish notes that from Anselm’s perspec¬ 
tive, Roscelin “failed to ground his theological speculations.” 71 
Anselm argues against Roscelins grammatical approach not 
because Anselm simply wishes to maintain his own system as cor¬ 
rect, but because his own system is the one that is consistent with 
the Trinitarian formulations handed down from Augustine. It is in 
this sense that the concern for universals is involved. 

Since Anselms Trinitarian approach begins with substance and 
extrapolates three persons from that substance, he needs to use a 
method of grammar that is consistent with that approach. The 
grammatical approach inherited from Boethius, that Roscelin con¬ 
sciously rejected, was such an approach. By beginning with the 
universal, such a system was conducive to beginning with sub¬ 
stance, or nature. Grammatical descriptions move from the univer¬ 
sal realm to the concrete (just as Boethius believes universals 
express themselves in concrete form). Upon this basis, Anselm is 
able to argue that, “what is common is not several things but one 
and only one thing ... the Father and the Son as to their proper 
things are two things.” 72 Or, to put it another way: 

The Father and the Son are not two things in such a way that 
we in the case of these two things understand their substance, 

69 Marcia L. Colish, The Mirror of Language: A Study in the Medieval Theory of Knowl¬ 
edge, rev. ed. (Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1983), 84. 

70 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word , 1 . Schmitt, 9.21-23. Dialecticae haeretici, 
qui non nisi flatum vocis putant universals esse substantias, et qui colorem non aliud 
queunt intelligere quam corpus. 

71 Colish, 85. 

72 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word, 2. Schmitt, 12.3-5. Quod commune est, non 
sit plures res, sed una et sola res... Quia nemo Christianas confitetur patrem etfilium 
secundum haec duo propria unam rem esse, sed duos. 
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but that we understand their relations ... Therefore he 
[Roscelin] is talking about a different distinction of the persons 
of the Father and the Son than the one whereby the Father and 
the Son differ from one another by proper characteristics. 73 

By identifying the one God with the one substance or divine 
nature, Anselm was committed to linguistic expressions consistent 
with this approach. 

In this way, he was truer to Augustine’s Trinitarian formulations 
than Roscelin was. Roscelin may have believed that he could appeal 
to the supposedly Greek understanding of three substances (in the 
sense of three ousiai ) but Anselm ends his treatise by claiming that, 
“the Greeks call the one person three substances, they meaning here 
by substance the very same thing that we mean by person.” 74 
Roscelins chief error, according to Anselm, is a failure to realize 
that “the word ‘God’ denotes the thing itself.” 75 Roscelin begins 
with a concern for properly speaking about reality and applies that 
to the Trinitarian formulae handed down through Augustine. 
Anselm begins with the Trinitarian and Christological formulae 
and then articulates a grammatical approach. 

The divergent starting points (at least intellectually) in their 
respective theological approaches can be most clearly seen in the 
way in which Anselm introduces the reality of the Incarnation into 
DIV. Anselm concludes section one, which introduces Roscelin’s 
argument and its problems, by saying: 

Lasdy, those who cannot understand anything to be a human 
being unless an individual will in no way understand a hu¬ 
man being other than a human person. For every individual 
human being is a person. Therefore, how will they under¬ 
stand that the human being assumed by the Word is not a 

73 Ibid., Schmitt, 12.13-15,13.6-7. Non enim sic sunt pater etfilius dune res, utinhis 
duabus rebus intelligatur eorum substantia , sed eorum relations .. .Aut ergo aliam 
separationem personarum patris etfilii loquitur, quam illam qua secundum propria alii 
sunt ab invicem pater etfilius. 

74 Ibid., 16. Schmitt, 35.7—8. Illidicuntunampersonam tressubstantias, idipsum ibiper 
substantiam quod nos per personam significantes. 

75 Ibid., 4. Schmitt, 17.3. Id ipsum significetur sub nominee dei. 
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person, that is, that another nature, not another person has 
been assumed? 76 

After introducing Roscelins argument and other problems with 
it, especially the grammatical problems and inherent tri-theism, 
Anselm concludes with the most serious charge of all—that 
Roscelin must be a Nestorian! 

In fact, the Christological dimension of the treatise is the apex of 
Anselms argument. Enrique C. Corti has recently noted both that 
the main problem of sections ten and eleven of DIV is the 
hypostatic unity of the two natures of Christ and, more impor¬ 
tantly, that these sections function as a textual landmark of sorts. 77 
This is a significant point because DIV changes directions after sec¬ 
tions ten and eleven. Prior to these two sections, Anselm is arguing 
primarily from a linguistic perspective. After sections ten and 
eleven, however, Anselm uses section twelve to remind us that he 
has shown us the grammatical fallacy of Roscelin and then in sec¬ 
tion thirteen he proceeds to “see whether we can in some way find 
in created things ... what he [Roscelin] denies in God.” 78 

According to the structure of the text, Anselm seems to be telling 
us that it is the Christological formula that ultimately defeats 
Roscelins position. Having clarified the Christological implica¬ 
tions of his and Roscelins positions, he can securely look to cre¬ 
ation to see whether there is an analogy that exists to help clarify his 
argument. Theologically, one’s Christology and Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy must parallel each other. 

76 Ibid., 1. Schmitt, 10.9-13. Denique qui non potest intelligere aliquid esse hominem 
nisi individuum, nullatenus intelligentem hominem nisi humanam personam . Omnis 
enim individuus homo est persona. Quomodo ergo iste intelligentem hominem 
assumptum esse a verbo, non personam , id est naturam aliam y non aliam personam 
assumptam esse? 

77 Enrique C. Corti, “Unidad versus pluralidad: entre tritefsmo y sabelianismo, 
Categorfas textuales, argumentacion y especulatividad en la ‘Epistola de incarntione 
verbi’ de Anselmo de Canterbury,” Stromata 55 (1999): 301-2. 

78 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Word , 13. Schmitt, 31.10-12. Videamus tamen an 
in rebus creatis ... quod negat in deo . 
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For some [Roscelin and those who think as he does] say, 
“How do we say that there are not two persons in Christ, as 
there are two natures in him? For God was a person even be¬ 
fore he assumed a human being, nor did he cease to be a per¬ 
son after he assumed human being, and the human being 
assumed is a person, since we know that every individual hu¬ 
man being is a person.” ... But such is not the case. For as 
there is one nature and several persons in God, and the several 
persons are one nature, so there is one person and several na¬ 
tures in Christ, and the several natures are one person. ... For 
the “Word made flesh” [John 1:14] assumed another nature, 
not another person. For when we speak of‘human being,' we 
signify only the nature that is common to all human beings. 79 

This parallelism between ones Christology and Trinitarian the¬ 
ology is the penultimate reason that Anselm is truer to Augustine’s 
formulation of orthodox theological and Christological metaphys¬ 
ics. He may argue grammatically against Roscelin but only because 
Roscelins own grammatical approach is Christologically hetero¬ 
dox and, by default, heterodox in its Trinitarian application as well. 

Furthermore, it is significant that only after arguing from the 
parallelism of Christology and Trinitarian theology does Anselm 
argue from analogy. Evans observes: 

A type of reasoning [arguments from analogies] which 
pleased him, and which his monastic listeners found helpful, 
was simply to become “out-of-date” in scholastic circles [dur¬ 
ing the twelfth century].... [Yet] if at several periods of his 
life Anselm was required to defend the orthodox view of the 
Trinity before shrewd scholars, we may take it that he fre- 

79 Ibid., 11. Schmitt, 28.15-19,23-25; 29.3-6. Dicuntemm quidam: Quomodo dictmus 
in Chnsto non esse duos personas, sicut duas naturas? Nam deus et ante hominis 
assumptionem persona erat necpostquam hominem assumpsit persona destitit esse; et homo 
assumptus persona est, quia omnis homo mdividuus esse persona cognoscitur ... Sed non 
ita est Sicut emm m deo una natura est plures personae, et plures personae sunt una 
natura • ita in Chnsto una persona est plures naturae et plures naturae sunt una persona . 
.. Verbum emm caro factum assumpsit naturam aham, non ahampersonam. Nam cum 
profertur homo, * natura tantum quae communis omnibus est homimbus significatur. 
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quently found himself explaining the doctrine to his monks, 
too, in the course of his pastoral duties. 80 

While Evans’ argument assumes that the monks either preferred 
arguments from analogies and/or were not as intellectually sharp as 
people such as Anselm and Roscelin, her contention, applied to 
DIV, provides us with an illuminating insight. Given the aforemen¬ 
tioned political context of the theological struggle between Anselm 
and Roscelin, it is possible to argue that Anselm is presenting the 
monastic, analogy-based argumentation, as the supreme manner 
of argument. Not only does his text end in a manner that would 
make his arguments understandable to monastic readers, but it 
presents analogies as being an example of faith seeking understand¬ 
ing. In other words, that of which he accuses Roscelin (failing to 
realize that one must believe in order to understand) he actualizes 
in the text of DIV itself. 

Therefore, Anselms grammatical arguments are actually second¬ 
ary to his project in DIV. His primary purpose is show that basing 
oneself upon faith (upon the theological and Christological formu¬ 
lae handed down through Augustine) leads one to understanding 
(the ability to find orthodox analogies in creation). This is why the 
shift that occurs after sections ten and eleven is so important. 

This is the perspective from which we ought to evaluate Anselm 
and it is from this vantage point that one should engage Symeon 
Rodgers accusation that Anselm is unintentionally a Nestorian. As 
already noted, the ontological terminology is an important consid¬ 
eration for Rodger when reflecting upon Anselms soteriology. 
What has been articulated here, however, should help correct 
Rodger and clarify what aspects of Anselms thought need further 
evaluation from an Orthodox perspective. 

Conclusion 

As noted above, Anselm not only is not, but cannot be a Nestorian 
or even some sort of neo-Nestorian. One might grant, for the sake 

80 Evans, a St Anselm’s Images of the Trinity,” 48. 
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of argument, that Anselms language in the Why the God-Man? is 
ambiguous as Rodger suggests. 81 However, Anselm is quite explicit 
in D/F when he says he is referring to the human nature that is 
common to everyone by saying “human being.” 

This approach is applied not only to “lJuman being,” but also to 
the phrase in Why the God-Man? that concerns Rodger, “that man.” 
Anselm says, “When we speak of this or that human being particu¬ 
larly or Jesus by his proper name, we denote the person, which 
along with human nature has a combination of proper characteris¬ 
tics.” 82 What Anselm is emphasizing is that the person of the Son 
truly assumed human nature, meaning human nature was exempli¬ 
fied with specific characteristics (i.e., a male Jew, with a certain hair 
color, eye color, height, weight, etc.). Anselms use of the Trinitar¬ 
ian and Christological formulae precludes any sort of 
Nestorianism. 

However, Anselm’s means of paralleling Christology and Trini¬ 
tarian theology prioritizes substance, or essence, which opens 
Anselm to critique from an Orthodox perspective. Rodger states: 

The understanding of person and nature/essence underlying 
the triadological formulations of the fourth century and the 
christological formulations of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries was built on an ontology different from, and, 
indeed, incompatible with the one Anselm inherited from 
the Western Augustinian tradition.... In the fourth century, 
the Cappadocian Fathers formulated the experience of the 
Church by attributing ontological priority to person over 
nature. That is, the Father is the source of the divine essence, 
not the reverse . 83 

By basing himself upon Augustine, who bases his approach to 

81 Rodger, 22. 

82 Anselm, On the Incarnation of the Wordy 11. Schmitt, 29.6-8. Cum vero demonstra¬ 
tive dicimus ‘istum vel ilium hominem’ vel proprio nomine c IESUM y y personam 
designamus, quae cum natura collectionem habetproprietatum. 

83 Rodger, 25-26. On this point, see also Louth, St John Damascene , 49, where he notes 
that hypostasis “is the fundamental ontological reality” for St John of Damascus. 
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Trinitarian and Christological theology upon theological short¬ 
hand, Anselm is somewhat out-of-step with the Eastern tradi- 

• 84 

tion. 

This need not mean that the Augustinian formulations are 
inherently “incompatible” with that Eastern tradition. All it really 
means is that conclusions, without their supporting arguments, are 
ambiguous and incomplete. 85 In fact, this is the same mistake 
Rodger makes. Rodgers approach to Anselms Christology is to 
evaluate Why the God-Man? without evaluating the supporting 
thought and context in Anselms writing (most notably DP/). Had 
he done so, he would have realized that Anselm is anything but a 
Nestorian. Rather, it is Roscelin who, if he is to be consistent with 
his use of grammar, would be a Nestorian. 

This investigation into Anselms Trinitarian thought in DW 
leaves us with several important points regarding Anselms theol¬ 
ogy. First and foremost, Anselm does not hold to a Nestorian 
Christology. In fact, he argues explicitly against it and his own 
metaphysical approach (based upon traditional, Western formula¬ 
tions) is antithetical to this kind of heterodox Christology. 

Second, Anselms Trinitarian theology, while certainly better 
than Roscelins, appears questionable by Eastern Orthodox stan¬ 
dards and it is this aspect of his thought that deserves further inves¬ 
tigation. By stressing nature/essence over person, he appears to be 
open to the charge of neo-Sabellianism, where God the substance 
unfolds itself into three aspects of itself distinguished by “proper 
characteristics” or “relations.” However, there must be soberness 
on the part of Orthodox investigating this aspect of his thought, 
since Anselm is working from Trinitarian shorthand and cannot be 
expected to articulate his theology as precisely as a Cappadocian 
father would. In fact, that seems to be precisely Anselms problem. 

84 A reality that is, perhaps, most obviously expressed in the above statements where 
both Augustine and Anselm speak of the Greeks as holding to one person in three 
substances. 

85 On the significance of this point for Trinitarian theology, I am indebted to John 
Behr. See John Behr, “The Paschal Foundations of Christian Theology,” 115-16. 
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The Trinitarian shorthand, by itself and without the supporting 
arguments that led to it, is ambiguous. 

Third, investigating Anselms thought from an Orthodox per¬ 
spective (or any perspective) necessitates tracing his argument 
through his writings so as not to argue only against conclusions. 
Otherwise, the Orthodox Christian will find him/herself falling 
into the same error of Rodger. As is the difficulty with Anselms 
Trinitarian theology—addressing conclusions without the argu¬ 
ments that led to them is imprecise. 

Finally, recent discussion in the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue 
has brought the issue of Trinitarian theology and the salvific work 
of God to the fore. 86 Rodger believes that soteriology is an aspect of 
theological discussion that has not greatly influenced ecumenical 
dialogue even though it should. 87 Perhaps the recent discussion in 
the Catholic-Orthodox dialogue is the beginning of such an ongo¬ 
ing ecumenical discussion. If so, it is my hope that this essay serves 
as a continuation of Rodgers project and the Orthodox-Catholic 
dialogue as well as a point of departure for future investigations. 


86 In its October, 2003, statement, the North American Orthodox-Catholic Consul¬ 
tation addressed the filioque and its implications. The statement can be found at: 
www. usccb. orgfseiaffilioque. htm. 

87 Rodger, 43. 
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Theosis in the Writings of Charles Wesley 

S T Kimbrough, Jr. 

It is impossible in a brief study to address the expanse of this subject 
in the broad spectrum of Charles Wesleys writings, which consist 
of some 9,000 sacred poems and hymns, a Journal, over 600 letters, 
and other prose writings, such as sermons. Therefore, this study is 
confined to two primary areas of Charles Wesleys understanding 
of theosis: as revealed “in the Incarnation,” and “in the Eucharist.” 
This is a brief study of his understanding of theosis as expressed 
within the context of these particular parameters, which may serve 
as the basis for future discussion and study of his thought. 

Theology of Mystery 

One cannot begin such a discussion, however, without addressing, 
at least briefly, the overarching theological perspective with which 
and from which Charles Wesley shapes a theology of and for the 
church. It is a theology of mystery. In reflecting on Deuteronomy 
7:7-8, “The Lord did not set his love upon you because ye were 
more in number than any people, but because the Lord loved you,” 
Wesley wrote in volume 1 of Short Hymns on Select Passages of the 
Holy Scriptures: 

What angel can explain, 

The love of God to man. 

The secret cause assign 
Of charity divine? 

Nothing in us could move, 

Deserve, or claim his love: 

’Tis all a mystery 
And must for ever be ! 1 

1 Short Hymns on Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures , 3 Vols. (Bristol: Farley, 1762), 
1:93, Hymn 293; henceforth cited as SH followed by volume, page, and hymn 
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Wesley is awestruck by the expression of divine love toward him 
and all humankind and knows indubitably that no one deserves 
such love. No one in earth or heaven, no angel, can explain Gods 
charity. It is, and shall always be, a mystery. It is worthy of note that 
the Charles Wesley text just quoted and all of those cited in regard 
to a theology of mystery in the next few pages are from two vol¬ 
umes, Short Hymns on Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures (1762). 

In another place in the same publication of 1762, he speaks of 
God as the “Essence incomprehensible.” Throughout his writings, 
especially his sacred poetry, Charles Wesley is deeply concerned 
with “knowing” God. The verb “know” is one of the most 
common in his verse, particularly as it relates to one’s grasp of the 
divine. He reads Jeremiah 31:34, “They shall all know me,” and 
pens the lines: 

Essence incomprehensible, 

Jehovah who can know 

Who was, and is, and comes to dwell 

With all his saints below! 

Then the whole world shall be restor’d 
And bow to Jesus name, 

Fill’d with the knowledge of the Lord, 

The infinite I AM. 2 

“Essence incomprehensible”?—How can this be? If the Incarna¬ 
tion is a reality, does one not “know” God through the incarnate 
Son, Jesus Christ? That God should so love humankind and 
express that love through the Word made flesh is for Wesley an 
incomprehensible mystery. 

Once more motivated by words of Holy Scripture, in this 
instance Job 11:7, “Canst thou searching find out God? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection?” he gives eloquent 
expression to a theology of mystery. 

2. Jehovah’s everlasting days. 

They cannot number’d be, 

numbers. Stanza and line numbers are cited as appropriate. 

2 SH 2:33, Hymn 1233. 
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Incomprehensible the space 
Of thine immensity; 

Thy wisdoms depths by seasons line 
In vain we strive to sound, 

Or stretch our labouring thought t’assign 
Omnipotence abound. 

3. The brightness of thy glories leaves 
Description far below; 

Nor man, nor angels’ heart conceives 
How deep thy mercies flow: 

Thy love is most unsearchable, 

And dazzles all above; 

They gaze, but cannot count or tell 
The treasures of thy love. 3 

For Charles Wesley the most comprehensive statement Holy 
Scripture makes about Gods nature is “God is love,” yet it is pre¬ 
cisely divine love, which “is most unsearchable.” 

He is clear, however, that the human experience of God comes 
through the visitation of the Holy Spirit. It is the means whereby 
the Word of God is made present and powerful in the lives of 
humankind. It is the real presence of the divine, which unites us to 
God in Christ and fulfills the incomprehensible mystery. This 
yearning for the visitation of the Holy Spirit is found in the follow¬ 
ing prayer of Charles Wesley. 

The word is unaccomplish’d still: 

In honour of thy Son, 

Father, the mystery fulfil, 

And send the promise down; 

That Spirit of universal grace, 

That Spirit of glory pour, 

And deluge all our ransomed race 
With one eternal shower. 4 

One comes then to Charles preamble to theosis , the substance of 

3 SH 1:231, Hymn 729. “Most” is italicized by Wesley. 

4 SH 2:73, Hymn 1333. 
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which surfaces time and again in his sacred poetry. The following 
lines express Wesleys yearning for the Spirit to “inspeak” itself into 
his heart. 

I want the true divinity , 5 

The faith of God, the power in me. 

Jesus, the power of God thou art, 

Inspeak thyself into my heart. 

Command my heart the faith to have 
Which saves, and shall for ever save. 6 

The Incarnation is the source of “true divinity.” Theosis is realized 
in the reality and experience of the Incarnation. Yet, Wesley under¬ 
stands the realization of theosis only in the context of The Mystery, 

When he did our flesh assume 
That everlasting Man, 

Mary held him in her womb 
Whom heaven could not contain! 

Who the mystery can believe? 

Incomprehensible thou art; 

Yet we still by faith conceive, 

And bear thee in our heart. 7 

Wesley clearly grasps the reality that the divine nature claims him 
and he can but affirm that he has been claimed. As stated in the first 
poetical citation of this study: 

Nothing in us could move, 

Deserve, or claim his love: 

Tis all a mystery 
And must for ever be! 

Those lines were published in Short Hymns on Select Passages of the 
Holy Scriptures in 1762, but seventeen years earlier in 1745, in 
Hymns for the Nativity of Our Lord y Charles Wesley had written: 

5 Italics are this author’s. 

6 SH 2:208, Hymn 312. 

7 SH 2:32, Hymn 1231, based on Jeremiah 31:22, “A woman shall compass a man.” 
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The Creator of all 
To repair our sad Fall, 

From his Heav’n stoops down, 

Lays hold of our Nature, and joins to his own? 

God of divine volition unites human and divine nature. Neverthe¬ 
less Wesley knows that he must not cease to inquire, to weep, to 
pray that he might comprehend the purpose of Gods mysterious 
love, the heart of Gods nature. 

1. Why dost thou, Lord, conceal thy face, 

Withhold the joyous sense of grace, 

And reckon me thy foe? 

If sin provokes thee to depart. 

And keeps thy presence from my heart, 

The secret evil show. 

2. Still I enquire and weep, and pray; 

Thy comforts dost thou take away, 

To punish, or to prove? 

I wait thy mind to comprehend, 

I long to answer all the end 
Of thy mysterious love. 9 

Though I have stated at the outset that most of the hymn texts 
referring to theosis in the context of mystery come from the 1762 
collection Short Hymns on Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures , there 
is a text from one of John and Charles Wesleys earliest joint publi¬ 
cations, Hymns and Sacred Poems (1739), which is an eloquent 
expression of what both men were articulating early in their careers 
about the mystery of theosis . The following are the concluding stan¬ 
zas 11 and 12 of a poem based on John 6:24, “Ask, and ye shall 
receive, that your joy may be full.” No doubt the poetry is from 
Charles, but John as a coeditor of the volume must have known 
well what it said and thus must have concurred in its affirmations. 

8 (1745), place of publication and publisher are not indicated, Hymn 14:2, p. 18. 
Henceforth cited as HNL followed by hymn and page numbers. The italics are this 
authors. 

9 SH 1:233, Hymn 734, based on Job 13:24, “Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and 
holdest me for thine enemy? 
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11. Heavenly Adam, Life Divine, 

Change my nature into Thine\ 

Move and spread throughout my Soul, 

Actuate and fill the whole: 

Be it I no longer now, 

Living in the Flesh, but Thou. 

12. Holy Ghost, no more delay; 

Come, and in thy Temple stay; 

Now thine Inward Witness bear, 

Strong, and permanent, and clear; 

Spring of Life, Thyself impart, 

Rise Eternal in my Heart! 10 

Theosis and the Incarnation 

In Wesley s Hymns for the Nativity ofOur Lord one finds some of his 
most enlightening statements on theosis and the Incarnation. 
Indeed, one of the most eloquent statements of his theology of 
theosis , expressed in the gift of the “God-Child,” is found in the 
fifth hymn of this collection, stanzas 1, 5, and 6. 

1. Let Earth and Heaven combine, 

Angels and Men agree 
To praise in Songs divine 
Th’ Incarnate Deity, 

Our God contracted to a Span, 

Incomprehensibly made Man. 

5. He deigns in Flesh t appear, 

Widest Extremes to join, 

To bring our Vileness near 

And make us All divine: 11 

And we the Life of God shall know, 

For God is manifest below. 

6. Made perfect first in Love, 

And sanctified by Grace, 

We shall from Earth remove, 

10 Hymns and Sacred Poems (London: Strahan, 1739), 221. 

11 The italics are this author’s. 
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And see his glorious Face: 

His love shall then be fully shew’d, 

And Man shall all be lost in God. 12 

These lines, particularly stanza 5, resonate with the Nativity 
Hymns of Ephrem Cyrus. Wesley, like the Saint from Nisibis, 
shapes in poetical language a lyrical theology, which lends itself to 
song better than to prose theological discourse. One sings the 
vision of divinization and of a mystical union in which one is “lost 
in God.” 

The purpose of the Incarnation is inseparable from theosis, as 
Charles Wesley s eloquent theo-poetic language expresses in Hymn 
8 of his Nativity collection. As Bishop Kallistos Ware says, “Gods 
Incarnation opens the way to mans deification.” 13 

5. Made Flesh for our Sake, 

That we might partake 
The Nature Divine, 

And again in his Image, his Holiness shine. 

8. And while we are here 
Our King shall appear, 

His Spirit impart, 

And form his full Image of Love in our Heart. 14 

The Incarnation precipitates the yearning for Gods nature to be 
incarnated within human hearts. Charles Wesley expresses this 
yearning in unsurpassed poetical diction in the following words of 
Hymn 15 in Hymns for the Nativity of Our Lord (stanza 4): 

4. Didst Thou not in thy Person join 
The Natures Human and Divine, 

That God and Man might be 
Henceforth inseparably One? 

Haste then, and make thy Nature known, 

Incarnated in me. 15 

12 HNL 5:1,5,6, pp. 7-8. 

13 Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Way (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1998), 74. 

14 HNL 8:3,8, p. 12. 

15 HNL 15:4, 19. 
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The ultimate purpose of the Incarnation is the inseparable unity of 
God and humankind. The opening couplet of stanza 7 of this 
hymn once again underscores theosis as the revelation within mor¬ 
tals of the divine Mystery. 

O Christ, my Hope, make known in me 
The great, the glorious Mystery. 16 

Not only in the birth of Christ does one participate in the divine 
nature but in and through the resurrection of Christ, both being 
vital moments of the Incarnation. In Hymn 5 ofWesley s Hymnsfor 
Our Lord’s Resurrection 17 he expresses quite emphatically that fol¬ 
lowers of Christ bear in themselves Gods nature into eternity. This 
is yet another dimension of theosis in Wesleyan theology, namely, 
that mortals embody the nature of God in the present and in the 
future. 

5. Ah! Lord, if Thou indeed art ours. 

If Thou for us hast burst the Tomb, 

Visit us with thy quickening Powers, 

Come to thy mournful Followers, come, 

Thyself to thy weak Members join, 

And fill us with the Life Divine. 

10. Ought not the members all to pass 
The Way their Head has pass’d before? 

Thro’ Sufferings perfected He was, 

The Garment dipped in Blood He wore, 

That we with Him might die, and rise, 

And bear his Nature to the Skies! 18 

In the Incarnation God links the natures, human and divine, and 
through the resurrection of Christ, God enables mortals to 
embody, to bear, the divine nature from now and into eternity. 

16 HNL 15:7,1-2, p. 20. 

17 London: W. Strahan, 1746; henceforth cited as HLR followed by hymn and page 
numbers. 

18 HLR 5:5,10, pp. 7,8. 
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Theosis and the Eucharist 

It is impossible to understand Charles Wesleys theology of theosis 
apart from the Eucharist. It is a means of grace by which the Incar¬ 
nation is imparted to the life of the Christian and by which and 
through which God makes divine. Here once again Charles Wesley 
stands close to Ephrem Cyrus for whom Holy Communion was 
the cradle of theosis. It is through the sacrament that one is deified. 
In Hymns on the Lord’s Supper (1745) 19 Charles Wesley writes: 

2. What Streams of Sweetness from the Bowl 
Surprize and deluge all my Soul, 

Sweetness which is, and makes Divine , 20 
Surely from God’s Right-Hand they flow, 

From thence deriv’d to Earth below, 

To cheer us with Immortal Wine. 

The God, who links human and divine nature and enables us to 
participate in the divine nature, makes divine through the elements 
of bread and wine at the Eucharist. Wesley accentuates this reality 
with the lines: 

7. Christ in Us; in Him we see 
Fulness of the Deity, 

Beam of the Eternal Beam; 

Life Divine we taste in Him. 21 

It is not surprising that Wesley rejoices in the memory of the 
“saints of former days” who “every joyful day received” the Eucha¬ 
rist, for they were daily sharing in the divine nature through the 
sacrament. With every Eucharist they taste life divine in Christ. In 
his sermon, “And upon the first Day of the Week,” which is based 
on Acts 20:7, Charles Wesley states, “I would observe that the 
breaking of bread or celebrating the Eucharist is by the text 


19 Bristol: Farley, 1745, Hymn 160:2, p. 133; henceforth cited as HLS followed by the 
hymn, stanza, and pages. Lines of stanzas are cited as necessary. 

20 The italics are this author’s. 

21 HLS 164:7,138. 
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expressly declared to be the end and design of the Christians meet¬ 
ing together.” 22 

1. Happy the Saints of former Days, 

Who first continued in the Word, 

A simple lowly, loving Race, 

True Followers of their Lamb-like Lord. 

2. In holy Fellowship they liv’d, 

Nor would from the Commandment move, 

But every joyful Day receiv’d 
The Tokens of expiring Love. 

3. Not then above their Master wise, 

They simply in his Paths remained, 

And calld to mind his Sacrifice, 

With stedfast Faith and Love unfeignd. 

4. From House to House they broke the bread 
Impregnated with Life divine, 

And drank the Spirit of their Head 
Transmitted in the sacred Wine. 23 

The broken bread, the body of Christ, says Wesley, is “impregnated 
with the Life divine,” hence those who partake of it are recipients of 
the divine life. Furthermore, the Spirit is “Transmitted in the 
sacred Wine.” Thus, to refuse participation in the Eucharist is to 
refuse participation in the divine life and the Spirit. Here Wesley 
stresses an ecclesiological dimension of theosis, for the gathered 
community of faith, as it receives the elements, participates corpo¬ 
rately in the divine life. 

Indeed, avers Wesley, the reason for the institution of the Lord s 
Supper was so that we might participate in the divine nature. It is 
by no means merely a sign, merely a remembrance, it is a participa¬ 
tion in the divine, an experience of unity with God. 

3. Saviour, Thou didst the Mystery give 
That I thy Nature might partake, 

22 The Sermons of Charles Wesley , ed. Kenneth G. C. Newport (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2001), 282. 

23 HLS 166:1-4, 139. 
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Thou bidst me outward Signs receive, 

One with Thyself my Soul to make, 

My Body, Soul and Spirt to join 
Inseparably one with Thine. 24 

While the above poem emphasizes the individual s unity with 
the divine nature in the Eucharist, Wesley takes great care to 
emphasize the corporate unity of the fellowship of believers, 
namely, the church, in the following text from Hymns on the Lord's 
Supper ; stanza 2 of Hymn 129. 

2. With him the Corner Stone 
The living Stones conjoin, 

Christ and his Church are One, 

One Body and one Vine, 

For us he uses all his Powers, 

And all He has, or is, is Ours. 25 

“The living stones” are the people of God in the church and in 
Christ the church is one with God and one another, and all that is 
Christs, all his powers, his very being, are ours. 

How unity comes to the church in and through the Eucharist, 
how the divine nature is imparted to the faithful through the bread 
and wine, remains a mystery. Wesley asks: 

1. O the Depth of Love Divine, 

TE Unfathomable Grace! 

Who shall say how Bread and Wine 
God into Man conveys? 

How the Bread his Faith imparts, 

How the Wine transmits his Blood, 

Fills his Faithful Peoples Hearts 
With all the Life of God! 26 

The quest to grasp the significance and meaning of this “Love 
Divine” which comes into every life through the bread and wine is a 
lifelong quest. We may not understand how we become one as the 

24 HLS 54:3, p. 39. 

25 HLS 129:2, p. 110. 

26 HLS 57:1, p. 41. 
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body of Christ, and with Christ, in the Eucharist but we can experi¬ 
ence the reality. 

1. How happy are thy Servants, Lord, 

Who thus remember Thee! 

What Tongue can tell our sweet Accord, 

Our perfect Harmony! 

2. Who thy Mysterious Supper share, 

Here at thy table fed, 

Many, and yet but One we are. 

One undivided Bread. 

3. One with the Living Bread Divine, 

Which now by Faith we eat, 

Our Hearts, and Minds, and Spirits join, 

And all in Jesus meet. 27 

It is indeed interesting that many discussions of Charles Wesleys 
interpretation of the Eucharist ignore the concept of theosis. There 
seems to be a preoccupation with presenting his theology of the 
Eucharist as “Protestant” in its perspectives. 

In J. Ernest Rattenbury s seminal study, The Eucharistic Hymns 
of John and Charles Wesley, there is a brief section in chapter 7, 
which addresses the subject of “union with Christ.” Rattenbury 
states, “The union of Christ with us indicates the oneness of the 
whole Church of Christ. We are not a mere collection of individu¬ 
als, but a collective body; one temple, one body, one vine.” 28 In this 
regard he quotes the three stanzas of Hymn 165 from Hymns on the 
Lord’s Supper, which have just been quoted before the preceding 
paragraph. Rattenbury, however, has interpreted Wesleys text pri¬ 
marily in the context of the oneness of the church as the body of 
Christ and he makes no mention of theosis. When Wesley avers in 
line 1 of stanza 3 that we are “One with the Living Bread Divine,” 
he is unquestionably intimating more than a mere earthly unity of 
the church universal. Wesleys perspective is very close to the view 

27 HLS 165:2,3, p. 138. 

28 J. Ernest Rattenbury, The Eucharistic Hymns of John and Charles Wesley (London: 

Epworth Press, 1948), 130. 
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of the Eucharist expressed by Bishop Kallistos Ware: “It is above all 
through Communion that the Christian is made one with and in 
Christ, christified,’ ‘ingodded’ or ‘deified.’” 29 

This brief discussion of Charles Wesleys view of theosis in rela¬ 
tionship to the Incarnation and the Eucharist makes clear that one 
may approach his understanding of “being made divine” only in 
the context of the ultimate Mystery, which cannot be fully compre¬ 
hended. Yet, it is the Incarnation which makes possible the reality 
and experience of theosis. It is God’s gift of and through the Incar¬ 
nation that claims us. How is one’s nature transformed into the 
divine? This remains a mystery, but the faithful are sustained in the 
Eucharist by God, who links human and divine nature through the 
elements of bread and wine and thus, as Charles Wesley says, 
“makes divine.” 

There have been a number of significant discussions of Charles 
Wesley’s views on theosis, particularly in relation to his brother John 
and the Early Church Fathers. 30 One perspective is that John 
altered an earlier patristic view of theosis, namely, that rather than 
becoming divine in one’s nature, he averred that one is perfected in 
love. A. M. Allchin in his provocative study, Participation in God: A 
Forgotten Strand in Anglican Tradition , 31 asserts that Charles 
Wesley reflects an earlier view of theosis than his brother John. 
Allchin’s evaluation of Charles’ theology of theosis is superb, how¬ 
ever, “an earlier view” suggests a chronology of theological under¬ 
standing and development which may miss the following, very 
important point. More than adhering to an “earlier view” of theosis, 
Charles simply cannot understand theosis except within a theology 
of mystery, a view not necessarily bound by a chronology of devel¬ 
opment of theological ideas. Indeed, this is a theological perspec¬ 
tive, which for many, is as contemporary today as it was in the early 
church. 

29 Ware, 109. 

30 See Michael J. Christensen, “Theosis and Sanctification: John Wesleys Reformula¬ 
tion of a Patristic Doctrine,” Wesleyan Theological Journal 31(1996): 71-94. 

31 Conn: Morehouse-Barlow, 1988. 
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Without question Charles Wesley expresses ideas on theosis, 
which have close affinities with those of many Early Church 
Fathers and Orthodox theologians. While it has not been the pur¬ 
pose of this paper to examine thoroughly these affinities, this 
should unquestionably be the subject of further study. 
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An Orthodox Papacy: Primacy as Principatus> 

Theodore Pulcini 

Margaret: Father, by this Act, they’re going to administer an oath. 

More: An oath! On what compulsion? 

Roper: It’s expected to be treason! 

More: What is the oath? 

Roper: It’s about the marriage, sir. 

More: But what is the wording? 

Roper: We don’t need to know the wording—we know what it will mean! 

More: It will mean what the words say! An oath is made of words! It may be 
possible to take it. Or avoid it. ... 

— from A Man for All Seasons, 

on the trial of Sir Thomas More 

Of the questions I am asked by fellow Orthodox (and not a few 
Catholics) about my participation in the Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological Consultation, the most common is: Why bother? 

The assumption behind this question is, quite simply, that the 
deadlock between the two sides, most specifically on the issue of 
primacy, is unbreakable. The Roman Church has dogmatized its 
teaching on the nature of papal authority, and the Orthodox 
Church has categorically rejected it with doctrinal formulations of 
its own. What more can be said? Apart from simply cultivating 
more civil interaction and perhaps greater scholarly collaboration 
between the two camps, what else can we expect from dialogue? By 
what “sleight of logic” can we reconcile formulations which are 
obviously in diametric opposition? 

The diametric opposition is obvious. The Catechism of the Cath¬ 
olic Church , drawing on Lumen Gentium and Christus Dominus , 
lays out clearly the nature of papal primacy, as understood by 
Rome: 

The Pope, Bishop of Rome and Peter’s successor, “is the per¬ 
petual and visible source and foundation of the unity both of 

the bishops and of the whole company of the faithful.” “For 
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the Roman Pontiff, by reason of his office as Vicar of Christ, 
and as pastor of the entire Church has full, supreme, and uni¬ 
versal power over the whole Church, a power which he can al¬ 
ways exercise unhindered” (§882). 1 

In response to this claim, the Orthodox Church has unequivocally 
registered its objections in numerous pronouncements, one of the 
more recent of which came from Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, himself a 
principal participant in Orthodox-Catholic theological discus¬ 
sions focusing on the issue of papal primacy: 

The question of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome over 
the bishops of the Orthodox Churches in the case of the res¬ 
toration of unity should also be decided within the frame¬ 
work of an Orthodox-Catholic dialogue. ... However, it 
seems ... plausible that the Orthodox Patriarchs will agree to 
accept only the “primacy of honour,” and not the primacy of 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. It seems that the Ortho¬ 
dox would not object to the Bishop of Rome enjoying the 
privileges of the “first among equals” just as he did in ancient 
times and, perhaps, even fulfilling certain coordinating func¬ 
tions within the Ecumenical Church. However, they would 
hardly recognize the pope as the one head of world Christian¬ 
ity, which would contradict the centuries-long theological 
tradition of the Eastern Church. 2 

This stance, of course, would not be acceptable to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiology because the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, in being 
recognized only as an ill-defined “primacy of honor,” would, in 
effect, be stripped of its actual power. 

Is there a way out of this stalemate? Is there a way for Orthodoxy 
and Roman Catholicism to re-envision papal primacy so that it is 
consistent with the theological stance of both traditions? I would 
propose the following step be taken in an effort to break out of the 
loop of repetition in which the discussions of papal primacy seem 
to be stuck: that both theological traditions focus on a specific 

1 Catechism of the Catholic Church (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1994), 234. 

2 Bishop Hilarion of Vienna and Austria, “The Orthodox Understanding of Primacy 
and Catholicity,” wuno.orthodoxytoday.org/articles5/HilarionPrimacy.shtmL 
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notion of primacy that features prominently in the historical devel¬ 
opment of their respective ecclesiologies: principatus. 

Prescinding from the intricacies of this term and the concept it 
designates in Roman law in late antiquity, we need only note that it 
referred to the imperial office from the time of Augustus (t AD 14) 
through Diocletian (f AD 405). Principatus referred to supreme 
rule exercised by the emperor and gradually attained a significance 
in Christian ecclesiology, the episcopal office being considered iso¬ 
morphic in certain respects to the imperial office. In fact, in refer¬ 
ence to Canon 333, 3 The New Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law notes: 

The central notion of paragraph one is principatus, inade¬ 
quately translated into English as “primacy” Principatus is re¬ 
lated to princeps. In the Roman Empire this word described the 
emperor. This association is consciously aroused here, suggest¬ 
ing that the pope also has an imperial preeminence in the 
Catholic Church. 4 

I submit that this concept of imperial principatus may provide a 
ground on which the Orthodox and Catholic understanding of the 
papacy can intersect. 

The work of Fr John Meyendorff, especially in his Imperial 
Unity and Christian Divisions, has amply demonstrated how the 
imperial principate featured centrally in the ecclesiology of the 
Orthodox Church. The emperor had a clear responsibility to foster 
three aspects of Church life: unity, universality, and order. 

The emperors responsibility was recognized immediately 
precisely on this universal level. This implied, in particular, 
his competence in organizing provincial groupings of bish- 

3 Can. 333 §1. By virtue of his office, the Roman Pontiff not only possesses power 
over the universal Church but also obtains the primacy of ordinary power over all 
particular churches and groups of them. Moreover, this primacy strengthens and 
protects the proper, ordinary, and immediate power which bishops possess in the 
particular churches entrusted to their care. [Code of Canon Law , www. Vatican . volar- 
chive/ENGl 104f_Pl 6. HTM \. 

4 John P. Beal, James A. Coriden, & Thomas Joseph Green, New Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2000), 439. 
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ops, granting them facilities to gather in synods and to resolve 
issues of common concern. 5 

Such powers are typically seen as evidence of the supposed 
“caesaropapism” of the Eastern Church. Fr Meyendorff, however, 
contests such an interpretation by adducing textual evidence that 
the Western Church councils attributed the same ecclesiastical role 
to the emperor as did their Eastern counterparts! “There is no real 
contrast,” he notes, “between East and West in the fifth century in 
the prevailing understanding of the role of the emperor in Church 
affairs.” 6 In the shared view of both East and West, the imperial 
principate had a universal ecclesiastical role and thus an ecclesio- 
logical significance. This role was clearly external to the episcopacy 
but inextricably linked with it, so much so that the emperor was 
depicted in markedly episcopal terms, i.e., as a “universal bishop” 
whose “episcopacy” was to be understood in an analogical, not a 
sacramental, sense. 7 

However, the vicissitudes of history took this ecclesiological ele¬ 
ment common to East and West and led to its divergent transfor¬ 
mations in the two ecclesiastical spheres, such that both transfor¬ 
mations were aberrant, each in its own way. In the West, with the 
shift of effective imperial rule to New Rome and the resulting 
power vacuum in Old Rome, more and more imperial prerogatives 
were absorbed by the papacy. That is, the pope, in addition to his 
obvious episcopal significance, began to exercise a distinctly impe¬ 
rial-style rule. Thus, the external role of emperor as the guarantor of 
universal ecclesiastical order and unity now became internal to the 
episcopacy, bound specifically to the papacy. 

This assumption of imperial prerogative on the part of the 

5 John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1989), 33. 

6 Ibid., 38. 

7 Ibid., 34-35. As Fr Meyendorff explains: .. the analogical description of Constan¬ 
tine as ‘universal bishop’ presupposed a limitation on his powers. ... The emperor 
was a special ‘friend of God,’ but, in the company of bishops, he was one among 
many. Furthermore, no one understood the ‘episcopal’ functions of the emperor in 
a literal, sacramental sense, but as an analogy.” 
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papacy did not occur without tensions in the Western Church, 
especially in the medieval period, when papal power reached its 
apex. The Franciscan philosopher-theologian William of Ockham 
(t 1347), for instance, wanted to differentiate clearly between the 
papal principatus , which he saw as “ministerial” and other sorts of 
principatus (like that of the emperor), which are “dominative.” As 
he asserts in his De imperatorum etpontificum potestate-. 

... the kind of principate one has over slaves... Christ did not 
give to the apostles, but a ministerial principate ... over free 
men, and which is much nobler and greater in dignity than a 
dominative principate even though it is not so great in extent 
of power. ... (ch. 7) 8 

In the tension between “ministerial” and “dominative” princi¬ 
patus, the latter came to characterize papal rule, with the results 
known to anyone with even a cursory knowledge of church history. 
The papacy’s “internalizing” of the universal imperial principatus 
led almost inevitably to the papal claim of universal jurisdiction, 
which remains a stumbling-block in Rome’s relations with other 
Christians, most notably the Orthodox. Nevertheless, it must be 
recognized that by means of this “internalization,” the Roman 
Church has retained the mechanisms of maintaining the universal¬ 
ity, order and unity once provided by the emperor. 

The Orthodox Church, too, had to grapple with the progressive 
weakening and eventual elimination of the imperial office; its 
response was to stress conciliarity as the means of replacing impe¬ 
rial role in maintaining universal ecclesiastical order and unity. 
While such a response is defensible in theory in practice it has left 
much to be desired. In the Church of the empire, unity was main¬ 
tained by means of both the imperial principate and the authority 
of councils. The Orthodox Church, in effect, has taken this two¬ 
pronged synergy and tried to make one prong suffice. To some 
extent it has, but its limitations are also quite evident. Again, to cite 
Bishop Hilarion: 

8 Melvin Richter, “Despotism,” Dictionary of the History of Ideas , at etext. 

Virginia. edu/cgi-locaUDHIIdhi. cgi?id=dv2-01. 
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At present there are fifteen Local Orthodox Churches, each of 
which is fully independent in questions of internal governance 
and is in no way subject to Constantinople. This structure of 
governance gives rise to an entire array of inconveniences, one 
of which is the absence of a supreme arbiter in cases when dif¬ 
ferences or conflict arise over ecclesiastical questions between 
two or more Local Churches. In the Orthodox tradition there 
is no mechanism to guarantee the resolution of such differ¬ 
ences. Therefore in each concrete case questions are solved dif¬ 
ferently: sometimes inter-Orthodox consultations are 
convened, the decisions of which, however, have only a consul¬ 
tative character and are not binding for the Local Churches; in 
other cases two Churches in conflict seek solutions through bi¬ 
lateral negotiations or invite a mediator. ... 

At the pan-Orthodox level the principle of primacy has not 
yet been wholly clarified, while the principle of catholicity exists 
without any stable mechanisms of its practical realization. Given 
such a decentralized structure of governance, some Catholics 
might see as a miracle the feet that the Orthodox Church con¬ 
tinues to maintain the “unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” 

(Eph 4:3), and has not broken up into numerous independent 
ecclesiastical units having no communion with each other. 9 

While it is true that Orthodoxy has maintained (indeed, almost 
miraculously) its unity of faith and practice, it has, with the elimina¬ 
tion of the ecumenical imperial principate, devolved into a confeder¬ 
ation of sister churches, organized largely along national lines. In 
such an arrangement, in which the universality of the empire is 
replaced by the particularity of a nation-state, local Orthodox 
churches can become overly nationalistic or ethno-centric. This is 
precisely what has happened in a number of cases in the last five hun¬ 
dred years. Despite the declaration of the Council of Constantinople 
in 1872 that “phyletism” (the term used to designate such ecclesiasti¬ 
cal tribalism) is heretical, it persists as an issue of contention in 
world Orthodoxy. 

9 Bishop Hilarion of Vienna and Austria, “The Orthodox Understanding of Primacy 
and Catholicity,” orthodoxytoday.org/articles5/HilarionPrimacy.shtml. 
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Thus, while the Roman Church took the imperial principatus , 
the source of universal ecclesiastical unity and order, and made it 
internal to the papacy, the Orthodox Church kept it external to the 
episcopacy, replacing the universal, imperial principatus with some 
version of delimited primacy (usually national or ethnic). Each 
Church, in its own context, sought to do the same thing: to offset 
the loss of the universalizing and unifying power of the imperial 
principatus; and in so doing, each Church, in its own way, has dis¬ 
torted the dynamics of universality and unity that they shared for 
centuries within the empire. 

Both distortions have proved less than ideal. On the Roman 
side, the concentration of universal principatus in the papacy has 
led to dissent, which has resulted not only in alienation from the 
Orthodox East but also in the “protest” of the Reformation, which, 
in turn, has led to rampant splintering in Western Christianity. 
And even with the universal principatus attributed to the papacy, 
internal fragmentation threatened the Catholic Church as a result 
of the dilution of papal power and the rise of national identities. (Is 
it mere coincidence that at virtually the same time that the Council 
of Constantinople condemned the phyletism that resulted from 
the emergence of national identities in the East, the Church of 
Rome defined papal infallibility in an attempt to re-assert its ascen¬ 
dancy over emerging national identities in the West?). On the 
Orthodox side, the virtual absence of a central guarantor of ecclesi¬ 
astical unity and universality, continues to challenge the internal 
“good order” of the Orthodox Church and to blunt the vitality of 
Orthodox witness in the modern world, so much so that even 
Bishop Alfeyev, suspicious as he is of papal ecclesiology, has stressed 
“the need to reach an agreement between these Churches on some 
strategic alliance, pact or cooperation for defending traditional 
Christianity as such—defending it from all modern challenges, be 
it militant liberalism, militant atheism or militant Islam.” 10 

So where does the road to rapprochement lead from here? Is 

10 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, interview by Robert Moynihan, Spero News y 9 May 2006, 
unuw.speroforum. com!site!article. aspHdCategory-33dridsub~ 128&id-3537. 
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there a papal primacy that the Orthodox Church can accept as 
inherent in its own ecclesiology while enabling the Roman Catho¬ 
lics to maintain the constitutive elements of their understanding of 
the papal office? I believe the answer depends on whether both 
churches are willing to reclaim the shape of ministerial service ren¬ 
dered by the emperor in the period of the ecumenical councils. The 
Orthodox Church presently lacks this ministry, which was so 
essential to its ecclesiology in those centuries. The Roman Church 
has made it co-extensive with the papacy and has thus made claims 
for papal jurisdiction that were simply not part of the ecclesio- 
logical experience of the early Christian West. 

In effect, this would mean that the Orthodox Church would 
have to move beyond lip service to a “primacy of honor” for the 
Bishop of Rome and attribute to him what they were once so will¬ 
ing to attribute to the imperial principatus". the right and the ability 
to intervene to assure universality, unity, and order in the Church at 
large, through suasion in accord with the principles of the 
Gospel—and occasionally through coaxing, cajoling, and force of 
character. The emperors then did no less; the pope should now do 
no more. In such a role, like the emperor in the early Christian cen¬ 
turies, the pope would have power within the episcopacy as a servus 
episcoporum, but not above it as an episcopus episcoporum. The epis¬ 
copacy of the Orthodox Church would thus accept the pope as a 
primus inter pares with real practical power, not with just a vague 
status of “honor.” On the other hand, the Roman Church would 
have to relinquish its claim that the pope has the inherent right, as a 
sort of super-bishop, to dominate the episcopacy. (This the impe¬ 
rial principatus never could do.) He would, in effect, be a co-equal 
bishop among bishops. It would have to be recognized that his 
unique leadership role in the universal church would stem not 
from some special, “additional power” of his episcopacy but rather 
from his assumption of the principatial ministry which he now 
exercises by virtue of the absence of an emperor. 

But what of the Roman formulations of the popes “supreme, 
full, immediate, and universal ordinary power in the Church, 
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which he is always able to exercise freely”? 11 1 submit that both the 
Orthodox and Roman churches would have to abandon the idea of 
a simple geographical division of jurisdictions across the globe. 
History has given rise to the Orthodox and Roman churches as 
interpenetrating global institutions that can no longer be geo¬ 
graphically “cantonized.” Thus the Orthodox would have to admit 
the popes full, immediate, and universal jurisdiction in his rela¬ 
tionship with the other bishops of the Roman Church throughout 
the world, but not over bishops of the Orthodox Church. Over the 
latter he would have a universalizing, uniting, and ordering role in 
the same way that the imperial principatus once did. 

In this understanding, neither the Roman Catholic nor the 
Orthodox church would “lose face”; both would be able to main¬ 
tain the words of their historical ecclesiological formulations 
regarding the papacy, even if both would be required to “re¬ 
contextualize” them. 12 In this mutual re-contextualization, I believe 
focusing on the role of the imperial principatus, as an ecclesiological 
element shared by both Christian East and West in their respective 
histories, can serve us well as we strive to find a way out of the 
ecclesiological stalemate that keeps us divided. 


11 Can. 331 [Code of Canon Law, www. Vatican. va/archive/ENGl 104/ PI 6.HTM\. 

12 The one issue remaining would be the issue of papal infallibility, as defined by the 
First Vatican Council. This, however, in comparison with the issue of the exercise of 
universal primacy already considered, seems a less ponderous issue. The pope’s 
claim to “infallibility by virtue of his office” when he “proclaims by a definitive act a 
doctrine pertaining to faith or morals” can also be understood as a reflection of his 
assumption of the role of the imperial principate in promulgating the definitions of 
the Church’s bishops gathered in council. Could this authority of the emperor be 
accepted today by the Orthodox as a proper exercise of infallibility—not by the 
pope as some sort of super-bishop but as a latter-day bearer of the authority they 
once accorded the emperor? 
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An Orthodox Papacy: Primacy as Principatus> 

Theodore Pulcini 

Margaret: Father, by this Act, they’re going to administer an oath. 

More: An oath! On what compulsion? 

Roper: It’s expected to be treason! 

More: What is the oath? 

Roper: It’s about the marriage, sir. 

More: But what is the wording? 

Roper: We don’t need to know the wording—we know what it will mean! 

More: It will mean what the words say! An oath is made of words! It may be 
possible to take it. Or avoid it. ... 

— from A Man for All Seasons, 

on the trial of Sir Thomas More 

Of the questions I am asked by fellow Orthodox (and not a few 
Catholics) about my participation in the Orthodox-Catholic 
Theological Consultation, the most common is: Why bother? 

The assumption behind this question is, quite simply, that the 
deadlock between the two sides, most specifically on the issue of 
primacy, is unbreakable. The Roman Church has dogmatized its 
teaching on the nature of papal authority, and the Orthodox 
Church has categorically rejected it with doctrinal formulations of 
its own. What more can be said? Apart from simply cultivating 
more civil interaction and perhaps greater scholarly collaboration 
between the two camps, what else can we expect from dialogue? By 
what “sleight of logic” can we reconcile formulations which are 
obviously in diametric opposition? 

The diametric opposition is obvious. The Catechism of the Cath¬ 
olic Church , drawing on Lumen Gentium and Christus Dominus , 
lays out clearly the nature of papal primacy, as understood by 
Rome: 

The Pope, Bishop of Rome and Peter’s successor, “is the per¬ 
petual and visible source and foundation of the unity both of 

the bishops and of the whole company of the faithful.” “For 
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the Roman Pontiff, by reason of his office as Vicar of Christ, 
and as pastor of the entire Church has full, supreme, and uni¬ 
versal power over the whole Church, a power which he can al¬ 
ways exercise unhindered” (§882). 1 

In response to this claim, the Orthodox Church has unequivocally 
registered its objections in numerous pronouncements, one of the 
more recent of which came from Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, himself a 
principal participant in Orthodox-Catholic theological discus¬ 
sions focusing on the issue of papal primacy: 

The question of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome over 
the bishops of the Orthodox Churches in the case of the res¬ 
toration of unity should also be decided within the frame¬ 
work of an Orthodox-Catholic dialogue. ... However, it 
seems ... plausible that the Orthodox Patriarchs will agree to 
accept only the “primacy of honour,” and not the primacy of 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. It seems that the Ortho¬ 
dox would not object to the Bishop of Rome enjoying the 
privileges of the “first among equals” just as he did in ancient 
times and, perhaps, even fulfilling certain coordinating func¬ 
tions within the Ecumenical Church. However, they would 
hardly recognize the pope as the one head of world Christian¬ 
ity, which would contradict the centuries-long theological 
tradition of the Eastern Church. 2 

This stance, of course, would not be acceptable to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiology because the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, in being 
recognized only as an ill-defined “primacy of honor,” would, in 
effect, be stripped of its actual power. 

Is there a way out of this stalemate? Is there a way for Orthodoxy 
and Roman Catholicism to re-envision papal primacy so that it is 
consistent with the theological stance of both traditions? I would 
propose the following step be taken in an effort to break out of the 
loop of repetition in which the discussions of papal primacy seem 
to be stuck: that both theological traditions focus on a specific 

1 Catechism of the Catholic Church (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1994), 234. 

2 Bishop Hilarion of Vienna and Austria, “The Orthodox Understanding of Primacy 
and Catholicity,” wuno.orthodoxytoday.org/articles5/HilarionPrimacy.shtmL 
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notion of primacy that features prominently in the historical devel¬ 
opment of their respective ecclesiologies: principatus. 

Prescinding from the intricacies of this term and the concept it 
designates in Roman law in late antiquity, we need only note that it 
referred to the imperial office from the time of Augustus (t AD 14) 
through Diocletian (f AD 405). Principatus referred to supreme 
rule exercised by the emperor and gradually attained a significance 
in Christian ecclesiology, the episcopal office being considered iso¬ 
morphic in certain respects to the imperial office. In fact, in refer¬ 
ence to Canon 333, 3 The New Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law notes: 

The central notion of paragraph one is principatus, inade¬ 
quately translated into English as “primacy” Principatus is re¬ 
lated to princeps. In the Roman Empire this word described the 
emperor. This association is consciously aroused here, suggest¬ 
ing that the pope also has an imperial preeminence in the 
Catholic Church. 4 

I submit that this concept of imperial principatus may provide a 
ground on which the Orthodox and Catholic understanding of the 
papacy can intersect. 

The work of Fr John Meyendorff, especially in his Imperial 
Unity and Christian Divisions, has amply demonstrated how the 
imperial principate featured centrally in the ecclesiology of the 
Orthodox Church. The emperor had a clear responsibility to foster 
three aspects of Church life: unity, universality, and order. 

The emperors responsibility was recognized immediately 
precisely on this universal level. This implied, in particular, 
his competence in organizing provincial groupings of bish- 

3 Can. 333 §1. By virtue of his office, the Roman Pontiff not only possesses power 
over the universal Church but also obtains the primacy of ordinary power over all 
particular churches and groups of them. Moreover, this primacy strengthens and 
protects the proper, ordinary, and immediate power which bishops possess in the 
particular churches entrusted to their care. [Code of Canon Law , www. Vatican . volar- 
chive/ENGl 104f_Pl 6. HTM \. 

4 John P. Beal, James A. Coriden, & Thomas Joseph Green, New Commentary on the 
Code of Canon Law (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2000), 439. 
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ops, granting them facilities to gather in synods and to resolve 
issues of common concern . 5 

Such powers are typically seen as evidence of the supposed 
“caesaropapism” of the Eastern Church. Fr Meyendorff, however, 
contests such an interpretation by adducing textual evidence that 
the Western Church councils attributed the same ecclesiastical role 
to the emperor as did their Eastern counterparts! “There is no real 
contrast,” he notes, “between East and West in the fifth century in 
the prevailing understanding of the role of the emperor in Church 
affairs .” 6 In the shared view of both East and West, the imperial 
principate had a universal ecclesiastical role and thus an ecclesio- 
logical significance. This role was clearly external to the episcopacy 
but inextricably linked with it, so much so that the emperor was 
depicted in markedly episcopal terms, i.e., as a “universal bishop” 
whose “episcopacy” was to be understood in an analogical, not a 
sacramental, sense . 7 

However, the vicissitudes of history took this ecclesiological ele¬ 
ment common to East and West and led to its divergent transfor¬ 
mations in the two ecclesiastical spheres, such that both transfor¬ 
mations were aberrant, each in its own way. In the West, with the 
shift of effective imperial rule to New Rome and the resulting 
power vacuum in Old Rome, more and more imperial prerogatives 
were absorbed by the papacy. That is, the pope, in addition to his 
obvious episcopal significance, began to exercise a distinctly impe¬ 
rial-style rule. Thus, the external role of emperor as the guarantor of 
universal ecclesiastical order and unity now became internal to the 
episcopacy, bound specifically to the papacy. 

This assumption of imperial prerogative on the part of the 

5 John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1989), 33. 

6 Ibid., 38. 

7 Ibid., 34-35. As Fr Meyendorff explains: .. the analogical description of Constan¬ 
tine as ‘universal bishop’ presupposed a limitation on his powers. ... The emperor 
was a special ‘friend of God,’ but, in the company of bishops, he was one among 
many. Furthermore, no one understood the ‘episcopal’ functions of the emperor in 
a literal, sacramental sense, but as an analogy.” 
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papacy did not occur without tensions in the Western Church, 
especially in the medieval period, when papal power reached its 
apex. The Franciscan philosopher-theologian William of Ockham 
(t 1347), for instance, wanted to differentiate clearly between the 
papal principatus , which he saw as “ministerial” and other sorts of 
principatus (like that of the emperor), which are “dominative.” As 
he asserts in his De imperatorum etpontificum potestate-. 

... the kind of principate one has over slaves... Christ did not 
give to the apostles, but a ministerial principate ... over free 
men, and which is much nobler and greater in dignity than a 
dominative principate even though it is not so great in extent 
of power. ... (ch. 7) 8 

In the tension between “ministerial” and “dominative” princi¬ 
patus, the latter came to characterize papal rule, with the results 
known to anyone with even a cursory knowledge of church history. 
The papacy’s “internalizing” of the universal imperial principatus 
led almost inevitably to the papal claim of universal jurisdiction, 
which remains a stumbling-block in Rome’s relations with other 
Christians, most notably the Orthodox. Nevertheless, it must be 
recognized that by means of this “internalization,” the Roman 
Church has retained the mechanisms of maintaining the universal¬ 
ity, order and unity once provided by the emperor. 

The Orthodox Church, too, had to grapple with the progressive 
weakening and eventual elimination of the imperial office; its 
response was to stress conciliarity as the means of replacing impe¬ 
rial role in maintaining universal ecclesiastical order and unity. 
While such a response is defensible in theory in practice it has left 
much to be desired. In the Church of the empire, unity was main¬ 
tained by means of both the imperial principate and the authority 
of councils. The Orthodox Church, in effect, has taken this two¬ 
pronged synergy and tried to make one prong suffice. To some 
extent it has, but its limitations are also quite evident. Again, to cite 
Bishop Hilarion: 

8 Melvin Richter, “Despotism,” Dictionary of the History of Ideas , at etext. 

Virginia. edu/cgi-locaUDHIIdhi. cgi?id=dv2-01. 
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At present there are fifteen Local Orthodox Churches, each of 
which is fully independent in questions of internal governance 
and is in no way subject to Constantinople. This structure of 
governance gives rise to an entire array of inconveniences, one 
of which is the absence of a supreme arbiter in cases when dif¬ 
ferences or conflict arise over ecclesiastical questions between 
two or more Local Churches. In the Orthodox tradition there 
is no mechanism to guarantee the resolution of such differ¬ 
ences. Therefore in each concrete case questions are solved dif¬ 
ferently: sometimes inter-Orthodox consultations are 
convened, the decisions of which, however, have only a consul¬ 
tative character and are not binding for the Local Churches; in 
other cases two Churches in conflict seek solutions through bi¬ 
lateral negotiations or invite a mediator. ... 

At the pan-Orthodox level the principle of primacy has not 
yet been wholly clarified, while the principle of catholicity exists 
without any stable mechanisms of its practical realization. Given 
such a decentralized structure of governance, some Catholics 
might see as a miracle the feet that the Orthodox Church con¬ 
tinues to maintain the “unity of the spirit in the bond of peace” 

(Eph 4:3), and has not broken up into numerous independent 
ecclesiastical units having no communion with each other. 9 

While it is true that Orthodoxy has maintained (indeed, almost 
miraculously) its unity of faith and practice, it has, with the elimina¬ 
tion of the ecumenical imperial principate, devolved into a confeder¬ 
ation of sister churches, organized largely along national lines. In 
such an arrangement, in which the universality of the empire is 
replaced by the particularity of a nation-state, local Orthodox 
churches can become overly nationalistic or ethno-centric. This is 
precisely what has happened in a number of cases in the last five hun¬ 
dred years. Despite the declaration of the Council of Constantinople 
in 1872 that “phyletism” (the term used to designate such ecclesiasti¬ 
cal tribalism) is heretical, it persists as an issue of contention in 
world Orthodoxy. 

9 Bishop Hilarion of Vienna and Austria, “The Orthodox Understanding of Primacy 
and Catholicity,” orthodoxytoday.org/articles5/HilarionPrimacy.shtml. 
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Thus, while the Roman Church took the imperial principatus , 
the source of universal ecclesiastical unity and order, and made it 
internal to the papacy, the Orthodox Church kept it external to the 
episcopacy, replacing the universal, imperial principatus with some 
version of delimited primacy (usually national or ethnic). Each 
Church, in its own context, sought to do the same thing: to offset 
the loss of the universalizing and unifying power of the imperial 
principatus; and in so doing, each Church, in its own way, has dis¬ 
torted the dynamics of universality and unity that they shared for 
centuries within the empire. 

Both distortions have proved less than ideal. On the Roman 
side, the concentration of universal principatus in the papacy has 
led to dissent, which has resulted not only in alienation from the 
Orthodox East but also in the “protest” of the Reformation, which, 
in turn, has led to rampant splintering in Western Christianity. 
And even with the universal principatus attributed to the papacy, 
internal fragmentation threatened the Catholic Church as a result 
of the dilution of papal power and the rise of national identities. (Is 
it mere coincidence that at virtually the same time that the Council 
of Constantinople condemned the phyletism that resulted from 
the emergence of national identities in the East, the Church of 
Rome defined papal infallibility in an attempt to re-assert its ascen¬ 
dancy over emerging national identities in the West?). On the 
Orthodox side, the virtual absence of a central guarantor of ecclesi¬ 
astical unity and universality, continues to challenge the internal 
“good order” of the Orthodox Church and to blunt the vitality of 
Orthodox witness in the modern world, so much so that even 
Bishop Alfeyev, suspicious as he is of papal ecclesiology, has stressed 
“the need to reach an agreement between these Churches on some 
strategic alliance, pact or cooperation for defending traditional 
Christianity as such—defending it from all modern challenges, be 
it militant liberalism, militant atheism or militant Islam.” 10 

So where does the road to rapprochement lead from here? Is 

10 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, interview by Robert Moynihan, Spero News y 9 May 2006, 
unuw.speroforum. com!site!article. aspHdCategory-33dridsub~ 128&id-3537. 
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there a papal primacy that the Orthodox Church can accept as 
inherent in its own ecclesiology while enabling the Roman Catho¬ 
lics to maintain the constitutive elements of their understanding of 
the papal office? I believe the answer depends on whether both 
churches are willing to reclaim the shape of ministerial service ren¬ 
dered by the emperor in the period of the ecumenical councils. The 
Orthodox Church presently lacks this ministry, which was so 
essential to its ecclesiology in those centuries. The Roman Church 
has made it co-extensive with the papacy and has thus made claims 
for papal jurisdiction that were simply not part of the ecclesio- 
logical experience of the early Christian West. 

In effect, this would mean that the Orthodox Church would 
have to move beyond lip service to a “primacy of honor” for the 
Bishop of Rome and attribute to him what they were once so will¬ 
ing to attribute to the imperial principatus". the right and the ability 
to intervene to assure universality, unity, and order in the Church at 
large, through suasion in accord with the principles of the 
Gospel—and occasionally through coaxing, cajoling, and force of 
character. The emperors then did no less; the pope should now do 
no more. In such a role, like the emperor in the early Christian cen¬ 
turies, the pope would have power within the episcopacy as a servus 
episcoporum, but not above it as an episcopus episcoporum. The epis¬ 
copacy of the Orthodox Church would thus accept the pope as a 
primus inter pares with real practical power, not with just a vague 
status of “honor.” On the other hand, the Roman Church would 
have to relinquish its claim that the pope has the inherent right, as a 
sort of super-bishop, to dominate the episcopacy. (This the impe¬ 
rial principatus never could do.) He would, in effect, be a co-equal 
bishop among bishops. It would have to be recognized that his 
unique leadership role in the universal church would stem not 
from some special, “additional power” of his episcopacy but rather 
from his assumption of the principatial ministry which he now 
exercises by virtue of the absence of an emperor. 

But what of the Roman formulations of the popes “supreme, 
full, immediate, and universal ordinary power in the Church, 
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which he is always able to exercise freely”? 11 1 submit that both the 
Orthodox and Roman churches would have to abandon the idea of 
a simple geographical division of jurisdictions across the globe. 
History has given rise to the Orthodox and Roman churches as 
interpenetrating global institutions that can no longer be geo¬ 
graphically “cantonized.” Thus the Orthodox would have to admit 
the popes full, immediate, and universal jurisdiction in his rela¬ 
tionship with the other bishops of the Roman Church throughout 
the world, but not over bishops of the Orthodox Church. Over the 
latter he would have a universalizing, uniting, and ordering role in 
the same way that the imperial principatus once did. 

In this understanding, neither the Roman Catholic nor the 
Orthodox church would “lose face”; both would be able to main¬ 
tain the words of their historical ecclesiological formulations 
regarding the papacy, even if both would be required to “re¬ 
contextualize” them. 12 In this mutual re-contextualization, I believe 
focusing on the role of the imperial principatus, as an ecclesiological 
element shared by both Christian East and West in their respective 
histories, can serve us well as we strive to find a way out of the 
ecclesiological stalemate that keeps us divided. 


11 Can. 331 [Code of Canon Law, www. Vatican. va/archive/ENGl 104/ PI 6.HTM\. 

12 The one issue remaining would be the issue of papal infallibility, as defined by the 
First Vatican Council. This, however, in comparison with the issue of the exercise of 
universal primacy already considered, seems a less ponderous issue. The pope’s 
claim to “infallibility by virtue of his office” when he “proclaims by a definitive act a 
doctrine pertaining to faith or morals” can also be understood as a reflection of his 
assumption of the role of the imperial principate in promulgating the definitions of 
the Church’s bishops gathered in council. Could this authority of the emperor be 
accepted today by the Orthodox as a proper exercise of infallibility—not by the 
pope as some sort of super-bishop but as a latter-day bearer of the authority they 
once accorded the emperor? 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

PRIMACY IN A UNITED CHURCH 

Paul Meyendorff 1 

“Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria and All Africa, 

Bishop of Bishops, Universal Teacher, Thirteenth 
Apostle, and Judge of the Universe ...” 

(Approximation of the liturgical acclamation for the 
Patriarch of Alexandria) 

The liturgical title quoted above, now represents more wishful 
thinking than reality. In the 4th and 5 th centuries, however, the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria was certainly a major player in world 
Christianity, and its special status was acknowledged in Canon VI 
of Nicea, which recognized its special status as the most centralized 
church in Christendom. The bishop of Alexandria alone had the 
right to ordain all the bishops in his territory, to hear appeals, and 
to intervene directly in the internal affairs of dioceses within his 
expansive jurisdiction. His authority within his church, the same 
canon further states, was similar to that exercised by the Bishop of 
Rome in his. 

$ t $ 

Discussing theological differences and achieving consensus on dis¬ 
puted questions is the easy task on the way to achieving full unity. 
Translating that agreement into life in common is far more diffi¬ 
cult. This, at least, has been the lesson we have learned from the 
dialogue between the Eastern and Oriental Orthodox Churches, 
where full theological agreement has in fact been reached, but the 

1 This short paper was presented at the 73rd meeting of the North American Ortho¬ 
dox-Roman Catholic Theological Consultation, held in Los Angeles, CA, on Octo¬ 
ber 25-27, 2007. The assignment called on presenters from both sides to envision 
what a reunion of the two churches would/could look like. 
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next steps—restoring communion and the integration of church 
structures—have not yet been taken. Certainly we face even greater 
challenges in addressing the reunion of the largest churches in the 
Christian world, the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
communions. 

Supposing that theological agreement is reached, what would a 
united church look like? How could structures be combined? And 
particularly, since this remains a divisive issue, how should primacy 
be exercised? The very fact that this Consultation is now turning to 
these issues indicates how far we have come in recent decades, but 
the path ahead is even more challenging. For Eastern Orthodox, 
the Roman papacy has for a millennium been the symbol of all that 
is wrong in the West, and the definitions of Vatican I have only 
added fuel to the fire. And Roman Catholics certainly have every 
reason to question the rather dysfunctional exercise of primacy in 
both the history and current practice of Eastern Orthodoxy during 
the same period. 

For this meeting of our group, several of us have been asked to 
offer possible solutions, and it is with some trepidation that I 
launch into these dangerous, uncharted waters with the awareness 
that any proposals we make will most likely be rejected on both 
sides. As things stand today, I cannot imagine either side accepting 
the others position for itself. So where can we go from here? 

First, it seems to me, neither the current western nor eastern 
model offers a satisfactory solution. The East cannot accept the 
contemporary western structure; the West cannot accept the con¬ 
temporary eastern. I deliberately stress the word “contemporary,” 
because both models have undergone a long evolution, making 
them radically different from what they were in the 10th-century, 
the 6th, or the 4th! I would further argue that, from all indications, 
the eastern model may not be entirely satisfactory for the East, and 
the western model may not be entirely satisfactory for the West. 
Many Orthodox would question the 19th-century development of 
autocephalous or autonomous national churches based on the 
model of the European nation-state. Many Roman Catholics 
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would similarly question the decrees of Vatican I, which were at 
least partly the result of similar tendencies in the West. For these 
reasons, there can be no question of simply imposing one model or 
the other on either party. Nor is a return to some ancient model a 
realistic solution. In fact, our common past offers several different 
models, and we could each choose a favorite century; but times and 
circumstances have changed, so this would not be a satisfactory 
solution. Christian empires and emperors are long gone, and are 
not likely to return. The nature of the episcopate has undergone 
significant evolution in both traditions. The industrial revolution, 
the rise of an educated middle class, and the spread of democracy— 
all these have undermined ancient societal and ecclesial structures 
and authority. Clearly, new models are needed today, and this is the 
challenge we are all called to face, whether together or apart. 

Facing this challenge together will take considerable effort and 
time. What is needed is a new ecumenical council bringing 
together East and West, to articulate new structures, including 
primacy, for a united church in the current century (21st? 22nd?). 
But calling for such a council is putting the cart before the horse. 
For it is only after unity is achieved that we can speak of a common 
council. Therefore, we need first a provisional agreement sufficient 
to restore unity between us, so that we can then go on together 
about our common work of defining structures and primacy for a 
new era. 

What would a provisional agreement regarding primacy entail? I 
would suggest the following. 

On the Orthodox Side 

Recognition of the primacy of the Bishop of Rome. In accordance with 
the ancient canons and tradition, the Bishop of Rome, by virtue of 
being the bishop of the ancient city, would exercise a primacy of 
honor. He would convene and preside at universal councils at 
which bishops from western and eastern churches would sit as 
equals. Presiding over a synod consisting of heads of territorial 
churches, he would serve as the ultimate appellate authority, as 
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defined by the ancient canons. He would, however, be bound by 
the canons and traditions of the East in any matters concerning 
those churches. Decisions of eastern councils since the 11 th century 
would be binding only on the East. 

On the Catholic Side 

Recognition of the Orthodox as sister churches in full communion with 
the Roman Catholic Church. Acknowledgment that the Vatican I 
decisions regarding papal primacy (universal jurisdiction and infal¬ 
libility) apply only to the West, pending resolution of the question 
of primacy by a fixture joint East-West council. Similarly, any 
canonical legislation issued by western councils since the 11th- 
century would be regarded as local in character, applicable only to 
the West. 

A Provisional Structure 

The territorial churches would remain as they are currently config¬ 
ured. This would, at least initially, lead to overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tions, since many eastern churches exist in the West, and western 
churches in the East. In such cases, the bishops in overlapping terri¬ 
tories should create regional or national assemblies which would 
meet at least annually to address issues of common concern and to 
resolve conflicts and difficulties. While existing synodal structures 
would remain initially, these joint assemblies would serve as transi¬ 
tions to more permanent synodal structures at the regional level. 

The provisional assemblies will create opportunities for bishops 
on both sides to get to know one another, and thus to alleviate the 
inevitable tension and mistrust that follow centuries of alienation 
and at times overt hostility. While initially having little if any 
canonical authority, they can function as the seeds for what could 
develop into real regional synods, with real canonical authority. 
Final resolution of that issue, however, would be left up to a joint, 
universal council—a council that would require decades of prelim¬ 
inary study and preparation. 

At the global level, I would anticipate a similar, provisional 
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structure. The Bishop of Rome would continue in his present role 
as patriarch of the West, with the authority granted to him by west¬ 
ern councils. He would simultaneously function as universal pri¬ 
mate, as described above. Initially, he would convene, at least annu¬ 
ally, an assembly of all primates. This assembly, like the regional 
assemblies, would address questions of common concern, resolve 
conflicts, and hear appeals. More importantly, it would be the visi¬ 
ble expression of the unity of the Church. 

Only then, after some years or decades of life together, could a 
real ecumenical council be convened—a joint council at which 
East and West, after some time of living together, could devise a 
new structure of conciliarity and primacy that would meet the con¬ 
temporary needs of the Church. Until then, each church would 
continue to be guided, at least initially, by its own traditions, 
canonical, structural, and disciplinary. 

Looking to the Future 

As I stated above, primacy and conciliarity are issues for both our 
churches. Our common tradition during the first millennium, as 
well as our separate traditions since then, reflect various models, 
each of which were in fact adaptations to the needs of each particu¬ 
lar age. One could, therefore, make a case that no one model can be 
made absolute. I would argue further that none of the ancient or 
recent models may be appropriate for our time. In our common 
search for a workable model acceptable to both sides, I believe that 
we have a tremendous opportunity to discern, together, Gods will 
for our common task to be the one Church and to witness to the 
Gospel in a sharply divided world. How can we begin this process 
of discernment? 

One of the hallmarks of 20th-century theology has been the 
rediscovery of an ecclesiology of koinonia, or eucharistic 
ecclesiology. Such an ecclesiology, which places such a strong 
emphasis on the eucharistic community as the basic building block 
of the Church, begins with the local community. This is an issue 
that this dialogue has repeatedly touched upon, and about which 
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there remains some disagreement. Nevertheless, I take it as the 
starting point for any discussion about both primacy and 
conciliarity. For all the hallmarks of both primacy and conciliarity 
are already present in the diverse local churches of the apostolic age, 
all of which met on the first day of the week to break bread. All the 
essential orders of the Church—bishops, presbyters, deacons, the 
baptized laos —are already present and active as a conciliar body. 
This reality, so clearly articulated in the work of Nicolas Afanassiev 
and picked up by theologians both eastern and western, remains 
fundamental. The regional and imperial church structures and pri¬ 
macies that developed subsequendy were all aimed at preserving 
that eucharistic communion between local churches. This devel¬ 
opment included a variety of primacies at different levels, as well as 
a conciliar process at each level. Again, our consultation has studied 
some of the key canonical legislation related to this. 

Over the centuries, in both East and West, many of the princi¬ 
ples that flow out of such a eucharistic ecclesiology have been vio¬ 
lated. How rare is it today for a diocese to elect its own bishop, 
rather than have one imposed from above. How rare is it for bish¬ 
ops to act in a collegial manner with the presbyters in his diocese. 
Various historical factors in both our churches have led to the 
development of a despotic episcopate at times acting with little or 
no accountability. The ancient imperial structure that once func¬ 
tioned as a check on episcopal and primatial power has long since 
disappeared, as Fr Pulcini points out in his excellent presentation. 2 
Thus, together, we are challenged to develop precisely the kind of 
accountability that a truly conciliar structure provides. 

In this context, a universal primacy is necessary precisely to 
ensure the integrity of the conciliar structures of the Church. 
Whatever his ultimate role as Patriarch of the West, the Bishop of 
Rome, as universal primate, will have the responsibility for preserv¬ 
ing the unity of the universal church. While remaining also the 
bishop of a local church, he will preside over his local council, as 

2 Published in this issue of SVTQ under the title “An Orthodox Papacy: Primacy as 
Principatus.” 
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well as a universal council, whether this is a permanent body of 
regional primates that meets regularly, or only an occasional event 
necessitated by particular circumstances. The details remain to be 
worked out. I believe that, after some time of life together, this will 
be less the insurmountable obstacle it appears to be at present. 
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Book Reviews 

Newman on the Bible: Commentaries on Scripture. Edited 
and Selected by William Park. (New York: Scepter Publish¬ 
ers Inc., 2006). Pp. 262 

Origen compared seeing divine things by piercing the veil of scrip¬ 
ture with seeing the divine person in the human Jesus. In John 
Henry Newmans sermons and writings on scripture, selected and 
edited here by William Park, we find a nineteenth-century succes¬ 
sor to Origen. 

In the first section of extracts, entided “Interpreting Scripture,” 
Newman discusses some methodological questions of exegesis. 
These methods are put into practice in the textual commentaries of 
the second and third sections, on “The Old Testament” and “The 
New Testament.” For example, the 1835 sermon, “Tears of Christ 
at the Grave of Lazarus,” discusses Jn 11:34-36. Newman writes, 
“On first reading these words the question naturally arises in the 
mind—why did our Lord weep at the grave of Lazarus? He knew 
He had power to raise him, why should He act the part of those 
who sorrow for the dead?” (188). The second question here shows 
that, even when taking an initial look, Newman has the whole of 
scripture in view, which is to say the truth that Christ Jesus is the 
Son of God, thus Almighty. But, as Almighty, does the Son there¬ 
fore only appear to suffer and merely “act the part” of a human? 
Unlike most biblical exegetes today, Newman is not coming to the 
text as if the answers can be dug out from scripture alone. Although 
he begins with the literal sense by examining “the context”—the 
words on the page and nothing more—which “informs us, He 
wept from very sympathy with the grief of others,” he goes on to 
interpret the passage according to the church’s Rule of Faith. He is 
asking theological questions, not just questions of what is on the 
surface of the text. He suggests that, in the flesh, the Son is able to 
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reveal Gods “sympathy,” a quality not predicable of his divine 
nature. In Jesus weeping, we see “the love of God, the bowels of 
compassion of the Almighty and Eternal, condescending to show it 
as we are capable of receiving it, in the form of human nature” 
(189). Paradoxically, though, this “new manifestation” in the incar¬ 
nation presents us with nothing else than Godhead as it always is 
because Jesus Christ is the eternal Son. 

Such theological interpretations of the Gospels, as well as typo¬ 
logical interpretations of the Old Testament, abound in these excerpts; 
in feet, precisely their theological content should have warned Park off 
describing the young Newman, at the start of his Introduction, as a 
“professor of philosophy at Oriel College” (11). Newman was a theo¬ 
logian and church historian, and it is to theologians as well as preach¬ 
ers that Parks book is useful, especially in organizing the excerpts by 
the order of the books of scripture. But like any set of excerpts, crucial 
things have been left out of these sermons. Omitted from the Lazarus 
sermon is this observation on the difficulties of scripture: 

Consider our Saviours words according to the received ver¬ 
sions, ‘Sleep on now, and take your rest;’ and immediately af¬ 
ter, ‘Rise, let us be going.’ (Mt 26:45, 46)... I am not saying 
that we cannot possibly remove any part of the seeming oppo¬ 
sition between such passages, but only that on the whole there 
is quite enough in the narrative to show that He who speaks is 
not one whose thoughts it is easy to get possession of. 

According to this, Park is wrong to claim that Newman’s “skeptical 
side gave him insight into all the ‘difficulties’ presented by biblical 
exegesis” (18). Rather than showing skepticism, Newman is saying 
that in engaging with these discrepancies the believer acknowledges 
there is more to this Person than meets the eye. Origen thought that 
scripture deliberately contained inconsistencies, stumbling blocks to 
those who were not in Christ. Both Origen and Newman believe 
that the Word is revealed in His words with greater or lesser adequacy 
depending on the reader’s spiritual formation. 


— Benjamin King 
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Patrick Hart OCSO (ed.), A Monastic Vision for the 21st 

Century (Kalamazoo MI: Cistercian Publications, 2006). 

Pp. xvii+236. ISBN: 978-0-87907-057-1 (pbk). $ 15.95 

We in the Eastern church have in fact a great deal to hear and to 
learn from these brothers and sisters in the Lord who live the 
monastic life in the Benedictine tradition in our time. Brother Pat¬ 
rick Hart, a monk of Gethsemani abbey, a well known monastic 
voice (and secretary to Thomas Merton and a string of Gethsemani 
abbots) has gathered a stimulating, even provocative collection of 
essays from some of the leading voices in American monastic life. 
Despite tendencies to isolation from and ignorance of life in other 
communities of faith, there is no real justification for such distanc¬ 
ing on the part of any Christians. Increasingly inter-faith gather¬ 
ings confront tragic events and combat hatred based on difference 
of belief. All the more important are the words of the 19 th century 
metropolitan of Moscow, St Philaret (Drozdov) about the respect 
due to all who call Christ the Lord. Despite technology that contin¬ 
ually shrinks our world, despite travel and migration, work and 
study that makes our societies increasingly diverse, we all too often 
find ourselves sadly uninformed and even unaware of the lives of 
those with whom we share a great deal. This is particularly true for 
members of churches, particularly those not in actual contact with 
each other. Thus, Orthodox Christians here in North America as 
well as elsewhere have much to gain from listening to these monas¬ 
tic men and women who are joined with us in the struggle to live 
the Gospel and follow Christ in the 21st century. 

Some of the authors are well known, such as Joan Chittister OSB, 
Poet Kathleen Norris, theologian Lawrence Cunningham of Notre 
Dame, former abbot John Eudes Bamberger OCSO, and the 
recently deceased abbot of Mepkin abbey, Francis Kline OCSO. 
There is an essay by Mary Margaret Funk OSB that does a fast-for¬ 
ward into the future, placing the reader into a monastic community 
several decades from now, an endeavor both amusing and provoca¬ 
tive. I especially liked Terrence Kardongs essay, a thoughtful 
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reminder of some significant changes in the past few decades, one 
being the rediscovery of lectio divina, the regular, prayerful, medita¬ 
tive reading of Scripture that was second nature to the desert fathers 
and mothers, the first monastics. This fundamental practice of the 
spiritual life, an essential element of Eastern monasticism, has now 
spread widely and the effects are palpable, a greater scriptural literacy 
and sensibility. I have long been an online reader of the terse and very 
powerful homilies of John Eudes Bamberger, retired Trappist abbot 
of Genesee abbey in upstate New York. Now a hermit, he was trained 
as a psychiatrist, Fr John was also a student and colleague of Thomas 
Merton and has written some of the most discerning pieces about 
his mentor and confrere. Fr Johns essay in this collection starts 
with the New Testament foundations of the monastic life, moving 
then to Maximus the Confessor, Cassian and Evagrius Ponticus 
and beyond into later writers such as Bernard of Clairvaux, Aelred 
of Rielvaux, William of St Thierry, and Baldwin of Ford, most 
unknown to those outside the Cistercian tradition. This rich reflec¬ 
tion pushes further to consider the impact of science and technol¬ 
ogy on the living of the Christian life. Along with these essays I also 
appreciated Australian Cistercian monk and writer Michael 
Caseys forceful examination of the real challenges not only to 
monastic life but to Christian existence in the 21st century. There 
is no romanticizing or panicky retreatism in any of the essays, and 
although a poet, Kathleen Norris’ essay is among the most honest 
and unembarrassed confrontations of present and future monastic 
existence in the collection. I think those familiar with her books 
will recognize she can be lyrical and almost shockingly realistic too. 

This is a remarkable anthology, for even the somewhat less stim¬ 
ulating contributions also send you away with issues to ponder. 
And if nothing else, all of us in the churches do have things, serious 
things, to ponder and face these days, given the institutional disar¬ 
ray, the mismanagement and abuse that has destroyed trust in 
ecclesial leadership. If monastics have traditionally served as pre¬ 
servers of our collective memory, as renewers of the life of the 
church, we need to heed what they have to say about our Christian 
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existence now and in the years to come. This collection is a treasure 
of such rumination. 


— Michael Plekon 

Cardinal Walter Kasper, A Handbook of Spiritual Ecume¬ 
nism (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 2007). Pp. 96. 

This short work comes as an unexpected surprise. Typically texts 
coming from the Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian 
Unity or at the hands of the learned author of this volume, Cardi¬ 
nal Walter Kasper, the president of this council, can make for some 
heavy theological reading. Utterly practical in scope, the present 
work is an exception. As the tide indicates, it purports to be noth¬ 
ing other than a handy guide for anyone who would like to contrib¬ 
ute in someway to the advancement of “spiritual ecumenism,” that 
change of heart and life in holiness among believers conducive for 
effectuating the unity of Christians. 

Not surprisingly, the cardinal s advice centers on ways of making 
Christians more effective witnesses to the Word of God through 
common scripture study along with the need for prayer in 
common. Highlighting the most famous of Christian prayers in 
particular, the “Our Father,” the author pointedly remarks: “divi¬ 
sion among Christians does not hallow the name of God, it does 
not hasten the coming of God’s kingdom, nor does it fulfill his will” 
(43-44). 

Obviously, the present handbook is a Catholic effort at promot¬ 
ing Christian unity at the grass roots level. But all Christians are 
invited to join in this effort. On this score, it would be good for 
Catholics to hear the voice of both Protestants and Orthodox in 
their own efforts at spiritual ecumenism. What advice can the 
former take from the latter? Are we before a monologue or a real 
dialogue? Only a truly joint non-Catholic response can really 
matter here. 


Robert Slesinski 
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